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' ), y E do not doubt the sincerity of Mr. Baldwin’s 
reiterated pleas that we should all work 
together in a spirit of loyal co-operation, to 
put British industry on its feet as soon as possible. 
But the “loyal co-operation”’’ of the Government itself 
appears to take the form of mere inactivity. Let us 
work together by all means; but how can we work 
together if Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues do not work 
at all? The consequences of the mining lock-out are 
becoming more and more serious every day, yet Mr. 
Baldwin is apparently content to let the dispute 
drag on without any serious attempt to settle it or 
to bring definite pressure to bear upon either party. 
Surely it is obvious that such inactivity means, in 
effect, that Mr. Baldwin has come down completely 
on the side of the mineowners. They want him to do 
nothing, and as long as he goes on doing nothing they 
will cheerfully put up with a few mild rebukes. The 
Prime Minister may preach good will, but the mine- 
owners have clearly no intention of practising it. They 
wish merely to be allowed to carry on the fight for the 
weeks or months that will be necessary to crush the 
miners into abject surrender. What a prospect! 
Such, however, seems likely to be the practical result 
of Mr. Baldwin’s philanthropic philosophy. 
* * * 

The new schism in the Liberal Party seems likely to 
lead to consequences of considerable importance, for 
it is difficult to see how Mr. Lloyd George can remain 
in the Party—as at present constituted—after such 
& public rebuke as was administered to him by Lord 











Oxford this week. Yet the undoubted fact remains 
that Mr. Lloyd George has enormously strengthened 
his position in the country by the policy which he pur- 
sued during the strike. For his was the only Liberal 
voice—or at least the only one that reached the public 
—which upheld the principles of Liberalism, as we have 
all hitherto understood them. In his reply to Lord 
Oxford he pointed out that 
In both the Boer War and the Great War the Liberal Party 
disavowed the policy of refusing to announce terms or to 
engage in parleys for peace until there had first been an uncon- 
ditional surrender. On both occasions that attitude was 
regarded as a Die-hard policy. 

That seems to us to be the whole point. Mr. Lloyd 
George definitely and openly supported the wise and 
pacific suggestions of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
which the Government attempted to suppress. Most 
of the rest of his colleagues in Parliament, including 
the “‘ Radical Group,” stood, or else allowed it to appear 
that they stood, firmly behind the Diehards, and did 
not even disapprove very much of the suppression of 
the opinion of the leaders of the Christian Churches. 
Every man has a right to his opinions, but surely if 
labels are to be applied and if words have not lost their 
meaning, it was Mr. Lloyd George’s attitude that was 
the “ Liberal ” attitude. 

xt « * 

This view at any rate appears to be supported by an 
overwhelming proportion of the Liberal Press in London 
and the provinces, and we should certainly imagine it to 
be supported by an at least equally large majority of 
the four million rank and file Liberal voters throughout 
the country. It is so difficult indeed to understand how 
Liberals could take any other view, that we cannot help 
wondering whether the apparent differences of opinion 
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on the subject have not arisen largely from the fact that 
so many speeches during the strike were either garbled 
or not reported at all. But, of course, the real foun- 
dations of the quarrel are personal rather than political. 
Ever since the “ reunion”’ of the party an influential 
group of Liberal members and of headquarters’ officials 
have pursued a personal vendetta against Mr. Lloyd 
George, with a view to driving him out of the party. 
They may have adequate grounds for their personal 
attitude, but “reunion” having once been agreed to 
such an attitude became absurd and merely destructive. 
Hitherto their efforts have not been sanctioned or 
seconded by Lord Oxford and have accordingly been un- 
successful. They appear now to have seized the worst 
possible occasion for a breach, namely, an issue upon 
which Mr. Lloyd George is bound to be supported by a 
vast majority of the rank and file of the party. If he 
is driven out he will split the party, but, he will split 
it very much to his own advantage. For amongst his 
colleagues in the Commons there is not one who has 
gained, or is ever likely to gain, the ear of the country. 
% ok me 
The main development in Poland this week is the 
summoning of the Diet. This is distinctly a point in 
favour of the authors of the coup; but it is a point 
gained merely because, in the absence of a clear purpose 
in any quarter, and with the fear of civil war paralysing 
resistance, events have moved by inertia. Pilsudski 
has achieved a possible starting point, not yet a victory. 
The President of the Republic and his Cabinet lacked 
the courage to stand up against violence and resigned. 
In case of a Presidential vacancy it is the duty of the 
Speaker of the Diet to summon the National Assembly 
for a new election. The Speaker has acknowledged the 
fact of the vacancy, without inquiring into its origin, 
and has summoned the National Assembly to meet in 
Warsaw, the centre of the recent revolution. Faced by 
the coup, the chiefs of the State, Cabinet and Diet have 
become mere puppets, but formally this puppet show is 
constitutional. The leaders of the opposition to 
Pilsudski are placed in a difficult position, but they, 
together with the vast majority of the members of the 
Diet, are certain to attend the Assembly. The weakness 
of the late Government has enabled Pilsudski to revert 
to seemingly legal forms. Inertia, therefore, has so far 
worked in his favour. The sequel remains to be seen. 
* * * 


‘ 


Signor Mussolini delivered another of his “ mailed 
fist” speeches at Genoa last Monday. He made his usual 
attack on the democratic State, “in which one can 
never find a single responsible person with a Christian 
name, surname and address.” He jeered at “‘ coward] 
pacifism” and “false international brotherhood,” 
against which every people “ raises the barriers of its 
egoism.” In the great struggle of nations, he pro- 
claimed, Italy is going to take her part with clenched 
teeth. The struggle to-day is “‘ purely economic and 
moral.”” But to-morrow ? It will certainly not be 
Il Duce’s fault if, when to-morrow comes, Italy is not 
ready for a headlong plunge into war. It is easy to say 
that all this ferocious talk of martial spirit, of arms and 
fleets and airships and Imperial expansion, is directed 
at no one in particular. But it is nevertheless unwhole- 
some and dangerous, and all the more so in that it is 
addressed to a people not naturally bellicose, but in 
whom bellicosity abroad may be engendered as a set-off 
to their servitude at home. The Fascists, of course, 
deny that there is any servitude. The whole Italian 





nation, says Signor Mussolini, is “ thirsting for obe- 
dience, eager to be governed ” by the Fascist oligarchy. 





We are very sceptical of that thirst. To take only one 
instance, what evidence is there that the Italian workers 
are rejoicing in the new Labour laws imposed upon them 
without any pretence at consultation ? Why on earth 
should an artisan be eager to be deprived, under heavy 
penalties, of the right to strike, to have his independent 
Trade Union suppressed, to be represented by a State- 
controlled Syndicate—which he may join if he satisfies 
the authorities that his political views are suitable, but 
to which he must pay a contribution whether he joins 
it or not? 
* * * 

Zaghlul Pasha has swept the country in the Egyptian 
General Election. The returns are not yet quite com- 
plete; but the latest report shows that out of 194 
members elected no fewer than 154 are Zaghlulists. The 
Ittehadists, or Government party, number only four, 
and the Liberals and Nationalists, with twenty-five and 
six members respectively, are in alliance with the 
Zaghlulists, so that the opposition in the new Chamber 
will be hardly more than a name. It seems that Zaghlul 
will not take the Premiership himself (he is old and 
infirm, and also persona non grata with the King and the 
Residency), but will leave Adly Pasha, the Liberal 
leader, to form a ministry. If Adly succeeds, it will, of 
course, mean that the Zaghlulist power will be dominant 
behind the scene. The situation is regarded in British 
circles with a good deal of anxiety, which is not un- 
natural in view of Zaghlul’s intransigent record. Whether, 
when the “ reserved questions ”’ come up for settlement, 
as they soon must, he will prove more accommodating, 
we cannot foretell. There is, we believe, some ground 
for hope. But we have no belief in the suggestion that 
Egypt is likely to welcome a “ return of the Cromer 
régime.” It may be apparent to “ moderate Egyptians,” 
as those who make this suggestion urge, that the country 
is not fit for self-government. But who are these 
“moderates” and how many are they? It is evidently 
not apparent to the overwhelming majority of Egyptians 
that they are unfit for self-government. And it is 
absurd to pretend that the Zaghlulist triumph is a mere 
““wangle,” or to talk as though it could be smiled at 
like a vote at the Oxford Union. 

* * * 


The restoration of order in Bengal, after the pro- 
tracted race riots of April, has brought a difficult 
situation for Lord Lytton, the Governor. During the 
disturbances, which were more serious than any from 
which eastern India has suffered for many years, 
the Calcutta Press, European and Indian alike, poured 
criticism upon the Governor because he remained in 
Darjeeling, the hill capital, and did not take personal 
command of the situation in Calcutta until the riots 
had been going on, intermittently, for the greater part 
of a month, producing a condition of terror and paralysis 
throughout the Indian quarters of the city. The 
authority of the Bengal Government, it is said, was 
represented only by a Mohammedan member of the 
Executive Council, who, besides being inexperienced, 
was obviously the wrong man to be in charge during 
a period of communal conflict. The Government of 
India is being urged to appoint a commission of inquiry 
into the whole business of the riots and the policy of the 
Bengal Government. This is somewhat awkward for 
the new Viceroy, and it is very unfortunate for Lord 
Lytton, whose whole term of office, beginning while 
Gandhi’s ascendancy over the populace was still almost 
absolute, has been a period of most exceptional diffi- 
culty. The worst element among the rioters, it is gener- 
ally agreed, came from the incursion of large numbers 
of goondas (hooligans) from the up-country districts. 
The Bengal Government has now taken powers to deal 
with any persons suspected of hooliganism, by the 
method of summary orders from the magistracy oF 
police to leave the city or district—a method, by the 
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bye, sometimes excercised, without special powers, 
by the district officer in times of stress. 
*” * 7 


The Prohibition issue is now in the forefront of 
American politics, President Coolidge having, by means 
of an executive order relating to the methods of enforce- 
ment, greatly increased the intensity of the wet-and-dry 
conflict. The primary elections in several States 
had already shown that Prohibition would be the 
dominant issue of the autumn campaign, and that it 
has made a schism in the Republican party. New York 
State is to have a referendum in November on the 
continuance or modification of the Volstead Act. In 
Pennsylvania the vote of the Wets is responsible for 
the defeat of Governor Pinchot, who sought to obtain 
the Republican nomination as candidate for the 
Senate, after three years of energetic administration 
which had made him the most dicussed dry Governor 
in the country. In the meantime President Coolidge 
was induced to yield to the importunities of the Prohibi- 
tion enforcement bureau in Washington. He issued an 
executive order empowering the federal Prohibition 
authorities to impress local officials, police and others, 
into their service. This order has produced a first-rate 
outburst of constitutionalism, the fury of which should 
not be any surprise to Mr. Coolidge, since he himself 
had, only a few days before, delivered in Virginia an 
elaborate warning against the encroachment of the 
federal power upon the rightful domain of State 
sovereignty. The President was left in no doubt as to 
the extent of his blunder, and he found it advisable 
to confess that he had been misled as to the bearings of 
the order. The most interesting aspect of the matter 
is seen in the consternation of the Drys. They are caught 
in a constitutional dilemma. The complete enforcement 
of Prohibition would require a use of the federal autho- 
rity such as has never been known in the United States. 
The Drys know this ; and they know also that any attempt 
to use that authority to the full would provoke a fury 
of popular resentment before which the Volstead Act 
would be swept away. 

* * ’” 


The coal rationing regulations remain in force; but 
the Government is now apparently encouraging mer- 
chants to obtain supplies from abroad, on a promise 
that such supplies will not be rationed and will not be 
subject to any control as to prices. This, we fear, is 
likely to lead to trouble. At present, railwaymen and 
transport workers are handling coal supplies without 
question. But these are all supplies which were in the 
country before the present dispute began. It would be 
a different matter if they were called upon to handle 
either coal produced by blackleg labour during the lock- 
out or supples introduced from abroad. Even if the 
railway and transport Unions did not officially prohibit 
the handling of such coal, there would almost certainly 
be in many places a spontaneous refusal to touch it 
by the men concerned. And, in such an issue, the entire 
dispute might easily flare up again throughout the 
country. The Government would be far better advised 
to confine its attentions to distributing the coal already 
inthe country. There are enough obstacles to a reason- 
able settlement of the mining dispute without adding 
another of this magnitude. We do not know whether 
the Government estimates that the Unions are unlikely 
to take further action, whatever the employers or the 
Government may do. If this is their view, we have 
little doubt that they are mistaken, and that an awk- 

surprise awaits them. 
* * * 


The Co-operative Congress has been meeting in Bel- 
fast this week. A strong resolution was carried in the 
miners’ support, a weaker draft being sent back for 
Tevision, and the Congress agreed to organise special 





measures for giving financial help to the Co-operative 


Societies in the mining areas. Presumably this will 
enable more liberal credits to be given than these 
Societies could afford out of their own resources, and 
will thus strengthen the miners’ position to quite a con- 
siderable extent. Apart from this question of urgency, 
the most interesting matter before the Congress has 
been the perennial question of labour conditions among 
Co-operative employees. A new joint scheme for 
settling disputes has now been drawn up by the Trades 
Union Congress and the Co-operative Union, and this 
has been endorsed by the Co-operative Congress. Un- 
fortunately, it appears that the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, which is by far the largest employing body in 
the movement, at present refuses to accept this scheme, 
and claims that certain conditions should be attached 
to it. The point at issue apparently is whether the 
C.W.S. shall have power automatically to apply to its 
employees wage reductions agreed or enforced in the 
case of workers in similar occupations employed by 
ordinary firms, or whether such questions shall come 
within the scope of the new Joint Committee. Surely 
the C.W.S. is in the wrong. We know there are narrow 
limits within which the Co-operative Movement can 
afford to diverge from the wages and conditions paid by 
its capitalist competitors. But it is surely the duty of 
Co-operators to be model employers, as far as their 
resources will allow; and it seems scarcely consistent 
with this principle to claim the right to reduce wages 
automatically and without negotiations merely because 
wages in competitive employment are cut down. 
* a * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Our Protectionists 
are up in arms against the decision of the Government 
that, in future, industries which are appealing for 
import duties, instead of besieging Ministers in private, 
must argue their case in the open before Tariff Com- 
missioners. It is anomalous to describe the new body 
as a Tariff Commission, inasmuch as it is to be com- 
posed of three civil servants, whose duty it will be, 
after investigating the evidence for and against, to 
make recommendations which the Cabinet need not 
necessarily accept if these entail new taxes, though it 
is bound not to impose a tariff in face of an adverse 
decision of the Tribunal. In practice the Government, 
with the approval of the country, are committed to 
what Mr. Cosgrave has described as “ selective pro- 
tection.”” Import duties have been imposed for the 
benefit of certain industries, and the theory is that 
after the experiment has been given a fair trial Ministers 
will be in a position to shape their policy in the light 
of the results obtained. So far it is known that tariffs 
have proved a greater boon to the Minister of Finance 
than to the consumer, and that while the imports of 
boots and shoes are as large as ever their price has 
increased by 25 per cent. Cities like Dublin and Cork still 
favour the safeguarding of industries, but the agri- 
cultural areas are definitely hostile, and in the Free 
State the farmer, though he may be outmanceuvred 
for a time by the more agile politicians of the towns, 
can always, if he is really determined, make his will 
prevail. His growing restlessness probably explains 
why Ministers, who not so long ago were breast-high 
for tariffs, are protesting that the utmost care and 
caution must be exercised. This problem is compli- 
cated by the fact that the chairman of their party 
machine, Mr. J. J. Walsh, is the most ardent of whole- 
hoggers. In a speech during the week-end Mr. Walsh 
declared against the Tariff Commission, and sought 
to buy off the farmers by advocating duties on all 
imported agricultural products. There is no reason 
to think, as is suggested in some quarters, that this 
foreshadows a split in Cumann na nGaedheal, for 
even were Mr. Walsh inclined to take the field he could 


muster no more than a skeleton army. 
B 
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WHEN WILL THE GOVERNMENT 
ACT ? 


HE coal situation goes from bad to worse. 
There is not one solitary feature about it 
that can give satisfaction to any reasonable 
person. The mineowners have maintained—they could 
not well increase—their reputation for unintelligent 
obstructionism by the extraordinary series of resolu- 
tions adopted by their Central Committee. The 
miners have followed suit and, by keeping up their 
attitude of mere blank negation, have thrown away 
the chance of getting the overwhelming mass of public 
opinion firmly on their side. And finally the Govern- 
ment has apparently forgotten all about the public 
interest and, abandoning any intention of reorganising 
the coal industry, has become in effect a mere auxiliary 
to the obstructionism of the owners. This, at least, 
despite Mr. Baldwin’s animadversions on the owners’ 
attitude in his letter published last Monday, seems to 
be the practical outcome of his present policy. 

Who can extract even a grain of satisfaction from 
this state of affairs? Surely no one; unless indeed it 
be that the coalowners, who on this point can hardly 
be regarded as rational persons, are well pleased with 
the way matters have fallen out. For their calculations 
appear to be that they are now in a position to give 
the miners a sound beating, to reduce wages by a 
large amount, to re-impose the eight hours’ day, to 
insist on a return to purely local agreements, and 
perhaps to break up the Miners’ Federation itself. 
If they were to succeed in doing all this, we do not 
believe they would find themselves a penny piece the 
richer for it, and we are very sure the community as 
a whole would find itself much the poorer. But we 
no longer expect even the clearest demonstrations of 
this point to exert any influence on the owners’ 
attitude. The tone of their latest pronouncement, 
with its absurd denunciation of any State intervention, 
in a problem plainly affecting the welfare of the whole 
nation, obviously rules them out of court as witnesses 
to whom any serious attention needs to be paid. For 
beyond claiming a drastic revision of wages and hours 
they have really not a word to say. They are planted 
firmly among the ruins of the great industry they 
have destroyed, to all seeming as pleased as Punch 
with what they have done and what they hope to do. 

The miners’ leaders, for their part, are doing their 
best to turn a good case into a bad one, and have been 
saved from putting themselves wholly in the wrong only 
by the still greater wrong-headedness of the other 
parties concerned. We cannot believe that, as indi- 
viduals, the miners’ leaders do not know, a great deal 
better than their public pronouncements would lead 
one to suppose, the real state of the case. Some of 
them at least must see that their collective attitude 
of blank negation has been a powerful factor in enabling 
the Government to shuffle out of its responsibility for 
the general welfare of the industry. Some of them 
must know that in the end, rightly or wrongly, they 
are bound in fact to accept some reduction of wages. 
But they will not say so. We can only suppose that 
they are afraid of telling their own members the truth 
—though they must tell it sooner or later—or even 
of confessing it to themselves. At any rate, they 
have made it impossible for their best friends and 
closest sympathisers to look to them for any useful 
contribution towards solving the problem. 

As for the Government, it has manifestly bungled 
the whole affair from beginning to end. From the 
very first it has done nothing right. The unconditional 


subsidy of last autumn was a mistake to start with; 
but it was when the Coal Commission produced its 


Report that the Government committed its first fata] 


blunder. For by making its own acceptance of the 
Report conditional on agreement between miners and 
owners, it directly invited the owners, who were 
known to be hostile to all schemes of reorganisation 
or amalgamation, to put forward proposals which 
the miners would be bound to reject, and by this 
simple expedient nullify the Government’s acceptance, 
The owners have had only to stand pat even on the 
most extreme demands in order to secure the support 
of the Government for their negative and destructive 
policy. 

It is impossible not to speak strongly about the 
attitudes of all three parties to the present dispute, 
But with the miners we, in common we believe with 
most of the public, have a no less strong feeling of 
sympathy. For there is no doubt that their present 
sullen temper is mainly due to a sense that from first 
to last they have been shamefully tricked; and, on 
the face of it, they are quite right. They were asked 
to accept the whole Report, without any assurance 
that those parts of the Report to which the owners 
objected would not be dropped the moment wages 
had been reduced. They were offered no genuine 
prospect of escape, either now or in the future, from 
their unfortunate position as the victims of needless 
inefficiency. 

Left to their own resources, the miners are likely to 
prove helpless victims. Enough funds may be raised 
to enable them to keep the struggle alive for a con- 
siderable time—and we certainly hope that everyone 
who understands the importance of their not being 
utterly crushed, and who can spare something, will 
contribute to these funds. But, if that is all that 
can be done, the end of the conflict is certain ; for it 
is obvious that the coalowners can afford to keep the 
pits closed far longer than the miners can afford to 
do without their wages. If the coal lock-out is allowed 
to be fought to the end merely as an industrial dispute, 
the owners are undoubtedly right in believing that 
they can stamp out the miners’ resistance and enforce 
their own will. 

But is this all the public can do? Are we really so 
helpless in face of the obstinacy of a body of employers 
—even if they are aided and abetted by a purblind 
or hopelessly indifferent Government? We do not 
believe the public to be helpless in such a case; for 
it is clear not only that there is an overwhelming 
preponderance of opinion in favour of the thorough 
reorganisation of the mining industry, but also that 
this opinion might be so organised as to make its will 
effective. And the attempt to do this seems to us 
the most urgent task of the present moment. 

There can be no serious or general doubt as to what 
ought to be done. The Government ought at once, 
without any further consultation with owners, miners 
or anyone else, to introduce a Bill, or a series of Bills, 
giving full effect to every one of the Coal Commission’s 
proposals. We do not pretend to regard the Commis- 
sion’s Report as by any means a completely satisfactory 
solution of the problem. Indeed, in certain respects 
we criticised it strongly when it first appeared. But 
there can be no two opinions on the points that it is 
better than anything else we are likely to get for the 
present, and that it would at least make a real beginning 
of the work of reorganisation. On the basis of this 
quite simple demand we believe it would be possible 
rapidly to organise a body of opinion of which even the 
present Government would have to take notice. An 
agitation such as converted Sir Robert Peel to the 
repeal of the Corn Laws might well convert Mr. Baldwin, 
if he is not personally converted already, to the reor- 
ganisation of the coal industry, and make impossible 
the position of any Government which attempted to 
stand in the way. 

If the Government can be brought to act in the way 
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we suggest, there can be no doubt about the result. FRANCE’S GOLD RESERVES 


Both coalowners and miners will accept the position, 
just as both accepted the position in 1912, when Lord Paris, May 25th. 
Oxford went over the heads of both parties and passed HETHER the French Government and its advisers, 
the Coal Mines Minimum Wage Act into law. In that VW or whether the Banque de France and its 
case, aS In this, the whole of the coal industry was held supporters, were right in their conception of the 
up by @ national stoppage, and efforts to secure agree- function of the gold reserves, an extremely important 
ment between the parties were fruitless. Lord Oxford itil eine ah : ies ee den: ibiatione aft in ont fon 
recognised the Government’s responsibility for dealing 10 gee ae diye ieee eadlbee ores ° Should E ” 
with the situation, and passed an Act which, while it weeks. Is the Bank independent or nett ome ot permet 
satisfied neither party, worked in the event with a self to be influenced by the politicians ? Already it has 
reasonable degree of success. Mr. Baldwin, if he had een bitterly criticised for allowing M. Herriot and M. 
taken at the outset a similar course, could have avoided Clémentel at the beginning of 1925 to practise occult 
not only the General Strike, but the coal lock-out as_ inflation and to disguise the unauthorised emission in the 
well. And he would have found a very solid mass of weekly Bank returns. Foreign observers generally con- 
public opinion behind him. sider the absolute autonomy of the Bank to be essential. 
As head of the Government he should assume Yet if the Bank should be autonomous so should the 
authority, in a crisis so closely affecting the prosperity Government; and when the Bank endeavoured to impose 
of the whole nation, to dictate terms to both sides, ¢onditions there were loud outcries that a financial dic- 
and to enforce them regardless of their acceptance by tatorship—a Fascism of Finance—was being instituted. 
—, fh ae we Se hatha = a It was asserted that while the Government endeavoured 
a $20 : : to constrain the Bank to place all its resources at the 
gonad cb car ae likelihood of his disposition of the State in the fight for the franc, the Bank 
taking the initiative in such a matter, unless he and his insisted on assurances which would affect general policy. 
colleagues as well are coerced by the sheer pressure of It is not my purpose to dramatise the conversations 
public opinion. The necessary opinion exists, but it is between the French Government and the Banque de 
unorganised and therefore ineffective; it is concen- France respecting the proper use of the gold reserves. 
trated upon no single definite point. Everyone agrees To do so would be easy. It would only be necessary to 
that the coal mines stand urgently in need of drastic quote the Quotidien, which on this occasion took up a 
reorganisation—for there is indeed no room for two pro-Governmental attitude and condemned forcibly the 
opinions on the subject. : Yet, in spite of this general «resistance ” of the Bank, and on the other side to quote 
ment, upon what is in truth the root of the whole the Journal des Débats, which defended the Bank and 
problem, nothing is being done, and there seems little genounced premature attempts to utilise the gold reserves. 
—- oe far oe — Government is concerned, If one confines oneself to theory one is bound to blame 
— alee ~~ > — of th in defects of the Government if it places the smallest pressure on the 
es PP a a ae oe Bank; and one is bound likewise to blame the Bank if it 


democratic government through representative insti- 4 - rai 
tutions. The machine is so cumbrous, the inertia of ®*¢?¢ises any pressure on Ministers. The doctrine is clear 
But in practice the Bank and the 


uncourageous Governments so great, that even opinions ¢?ough in both senses. pa oe 
which are almost unanimous can hardly gain expression, Government must be collaborators, and it is inevitable that 
if expression implies the necessity for some definite the Government should call for financial measures which it 
action. Public opinion can prevent, but very rarely can considers wise, and that the Bank, perhaps unconvinced 
it initiate. It can initiate indeed only when the need of Governmental competence, should express its political 
for action is so great and so obvious that its expression yiews. In France certainly politics and finances are in- 
ean be organised by the enterprise of a truly public- separable. There can be no such thing as pure politics or 
spirited minority. We believe that such a position pure finances. One must condition the other. The Govern- 
has — i. F or two things are surely obvious. ment may properly hold out against the imposition of 
First, that the mining industry must be reorganised financial politics, and the Bank may properly protest against 
and placed upon an efficient basis before there can be er os A r 
. . F . . olitical finances ; but somehow they must reach a working 
— "y t sed ald he nag soca 4 hi = ae : ienaniiss If finances should not be entirely guided by 
if the ~ em po eat wrens oor to he needy Gatien political considerations, neither should politics be entirely 
down by the still more stubborn mineowners and with ‘subordinated to financial considerations. Accepting state- 
their Union broken were to be driven back to work on ments which have been publicly made to be correct, the 
a miserable wage, nursing a fierce and justifiable griev- Bank appears to be flatly opposed to Socialistic legislation 
ance. In such an event the industry would relapse and the menace of Socialistic legislation, on the ground that 
into a chaos of local agreements ; output and efficiency if it does not cease capital will continue to fly from the 
would inevitably fall off; and the plight of mineowners country, and confidence which is vital will not be restored. 
and miners alike—not to mention the poor public— ples it is certain that the Bloc des Gauches is dissolved 
would be far worse than it is now. : and a more Conservative combination constructed, even the 
it Can ~ double disaster be averted ? We believe that throwing of the gold reserves into the scales would not 
—e ut only if public hog organised by those have any durable effect on the rate of exchange. If once 
© understand the real situation, can find effective anon bensted end ssarvy laws 
expression. The fundamental issue is perfectly simple the gold reserves were exhauste® and necessary laws wor 
P y P the stabilisation of currency, the amortisation of debt, 


and clear. Are the recommendations of the Royal ' 
Commission to be put into effect, or is the wile and the seduction of the budgetary expendituse wore net 
i : passed, the last hopes of financial restoration would dis- 


to be allowed to drift into anarchy? As to , ' 
what the nation as a whole thinks of this alternative appear. Before the Bank can acquiesce in measures which 
i would jeopardise its ultimate reserves, the Government 


is no doubt whatever. But there is great doubt, : 4 , 
unfortunately, as to the Government’s willingness to must acquiesce in other measures which will guarantee 
the plain alternative at all. Sheer inaction seems the success of the operation. 
fo be the latest watchword of our tranquil Prime The origins of the controversy about the gold reserves 
- Is there any means by which he can be of the Bank are relatively remote, but the immediate 
spurred to use the authority which until this Parliament cause of the public dispute was the sudden fall of the franc 
Comes to an end no one else can exert ? during the absence of M. Raoul Péret, the Finance Minister, 
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who had gone to London for two reasons—the first in 
response to Mr. Churchill’s invitation, to ascertain whether 
a debt settlement with England, as with the United States, 
can at the moment be effected; the second, to pursue 
negotiations which had been secretly begun with inter- 
national financiers, chiefly American and British, respect- 
ing foreign support for the franc. The onerous terms which 
the Americans suggested had been extremely disappointing, 
and it would seem that the British are not inclined to be 
more lenient. When M. Péret hurried back to Paris, where 
was the utmost anxiety, there was nothing for it but a 
final appeal to the Banque de France. The newspapers 
caught up the hints that foreign aid was not to be expected. 
There were conferences between the Governor and the 
Regents of the Bank and M. Briand and M. Péret. It 
leaked out that there was a clash before a bargain was 
concluded by which the Bank, while conserving the dis- 
position of the gold, will regard it as an absolute guarantee 
of French credit in the struggle of the exchanges. Articles 
were written to prove that it was the duty of the Bank, 
since foreign financiers sought to intervene in French 
affairs and control French policy, to make real use of the 
three milliard seven hundred million gold francs’ worth 
of metal which lies in the cellars. Here was a veritable 
“mass of manceuvre” which would put speculators to 
flight and bring the franc upwards with a run. 

Was France looking for gold? Why, she was sitting on 
the largest quantity of gold in Europe, like an old lady 
sitting on her knitting! It was surely ridiculous to keep 
this gold under a glass case as though it were a chimney- 
piece ornament. Certainly the gold was meant to guarantee 
or to cover the fiduciary issue, but would it not serve 
better as a guarantee or cover if it were released and active, 
instead of remaining locked up and passive? If it were 
announced that the gold would be utilised, in all proba- 
bility not a fraction of it would actually leave the cellars 
of the Bank. It would merely constitute a fresh force which 
would frighten everybody who was depressing the franc. 
M. Poincaré smashed those who played against the franc 
by the mere announcement that he had procured in New 
York French credits to the extent of 100 million dollars. The 
situation was transformed though the credits remained intact. 
The credits were a new army coming upon a desperate 
battlefield and putting to rout the enemy without having 
to strike a blow. In the same way the French gold would be 
left intact. It would be sufficient to make it known that 
the French were ready to let it loose. 

More prudent persons who defended the caution of the 
Bank pointed out that any decision which might lead 
to a diminution of the gold would have the gravest conse- 
quences. The gold was, rightly or wrongly, looked upon 
by the public as the supreme and final guarantee of the 
paper issue. If the Government touched this last 
guarantee, would not confidence be completely shattered ? 
Possibly the fall of the franc would be stayed for a time, 
but at what price and for how long? Speculation would 
renew its attacks, and sooner or later gold would truly 
have to be poured into the gulf. One step would be 
followed by another, and in the end the problem would 
remain just as acute—and France would have lost a part 
of her gold. The example of Germany, where the use of 
the gold reserves was ineffective and therefore disastrous, 
was cited. Everybody agrees that inflation is an evil, 
but would not the shrinking of the gold reserves be a sort 
of inverted inflation? Would it not increase the dis- 
crepancy between the gold guarantee and the paper issue, 
precisely as if the volume of paper were augmented ? 
If the gold were swallowed up, the franc would quickly 
drop to zero. Besides, if a precedent were set, even 
though there were now no serious consequences, it might 
be possible in the future for an irresponsible, unscrupulous, 


and demagogic government, to repeat the experiment, not 
in the interests of the country but in the interests of its own 


existence. It might be tempted to play with the nation’s 
gold to secure ministerial stability rather than monetary 
stability. At bottom the objection to the utilisation of the 
gold is distrust of the Parliamentary majority. 

Such, briefly stated, were the arguments used by the 
advocates and the opponents of the use of the gold reserves, 
But the real doubt was as to whether the Government would 
not content itself with another expedient, and after its 
intervention sink indolently back into the inactivity 
which has characterised the present Parliament. Temporary 
relief might be excellent in itself, but France for some 
years has suffered enormously from the habit of seeking 
temporary relief. The reserves could perhaps properly 
be risked if there was an assurance of a permanent cure; 
but they should not be risked for the sake of a few weeks 
or months of comparative ease. First there must be a 
comprehensive political and financial programme; and 
in the opinion of those who ranged themselves on the side 
of the Bank, there must be an unmistakable renunciation of 
the politique de combat initiated in 1924. The advances 
of the Bank to the State must progressively be reduced, 
There must be economy and sound administration and the 
budget must be more than balanced. The amortisation 
of the floating debt must be definitely undertaken. The 
stabilisation of currency should no longer be postponed. 

In these conditions, and in these conditions only, a 
decisive battle can be engaged. France would have 
every hope of winning, for never should it be forgotten 
that the Banque de France has in its cellars more gold 
than has the Bank of England, and twice as much as the 
Reichsbank. It has seven or eight times as much as 
Switzerland. There is, according to the figures before me, 
3,684,147,148 gold francs at the Bank, besides 1,864,320,909 
gold francs held abroad. England has 3,659,000,000 
reckoned on a gold franc basis. The technical operation of 
stabilisation should not therefore be difficult. But there 
should be, and must be, a political truce, and unorthodox 
experiments, political and financial, must be set aside for 
a more fitting season. The French people are unquestion- 
ably prepared for sacrifices. They have more fiscal 
patriotism than their rulers suppose. 

SisLEY HupDDLESTON. 


THE PROBLEM OF ITALIAN 
EMIGRATION 


[FROM AN ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


TALY is a country of great beauty, but she is very 
poor. If we compare Italy with, for example, 
France, we find that France has forty million 

inhabitants and Italy forty-two. But the total area of 
Italy is one-half that of France. Of this half, too, one- 
half again cannot be cultivated, either because it is 
mountainous or because, in Southern Italy, it is laid 
waste by drought and malaria. This means that 4 
Frenchman has four times as much arable land at his 
disposal as an Italian. So dense a population on 9 
limited an area can only exist by the most strenuous 
labour. And even with this labour the soil cannot nourish 
the whole population, part of which must therefore 
emigrate. 

In fact, emigration increased steadily during the fifty 
years preceding the War, with the increase in the population. 
In 1871 Italy had twenty-seven million inhabitants, and 
had a very small quota of emigrants. On the eve of the 
European War she had nearly thirty-nine million inhabit- 
ants, and emigration had risen to an average of half a 
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million a year. The great majority of the peasants and 
artisans of Northern and Central Italy emigrated for the 
winter season to Central Europe, returning home for the 
spring and summer to work on the land. The great 
majority of the peasants and artisans of Southern Italy 
emigrated to North and South America, some of them 
leaving for good, but most of them returning after a few 
years’ work. 

" Since the Great War, owing to her economic crisis, 
Germany can no longer absorb so many Italian emigrants. 
The United States has almost completely closed its doors. 
Some of those who can now no longer go to Germany are 
being absorbed, fortunately for us, by France, since France, 
owing to her losses in man-power during the War, has 
been obliged to look to foreign workers for agricultural 
labour and for the reconstruction of her devastated areas. 
Almost all the unemployed of Northern and Central Italy 
have found work in France. But since the United States 
still refuses to admit our emigrants, Southern Italy is 
suffering from a severe economic crisis. As a result, say 
the Fascisti, the Italian people can no longer live unless 
they can find fresh territories to which to emigrate. Italy 
needs colonies to which her emigrants may go and work 
without danger of being driven out. 

There is an element of incontestable truth in this theory, 
namely, that the Italian people cannot live unless they 
succeed, either in increasing production at home, or in 
emigrating abroad. But it is a great illusion to think 
that this problem can be solved by colonial expansion. 
Italian emigrants do not usually leave Italy in order to 
become peasants in uninhabited or badly-cultivated 
countries, but seek occupation as unskilled workers in 
rich countries where wages are high. They then work 
hard, living a life of rigorous thrift, saving all they can 
and sending their savings home. Agriculture requires an 
outlay of capital, and the Italian emigrant neither possesses 
this nor finds that it would afford him the large and 
quickly-earned profits he wants in order to return home 
as soon as possible. 

Italy possesses a colony in Africa—Massowa. During 
the ten years of foolish militarist policy pursued from 
1886-1896 it was not possible for any emigrants to settle 
there. But from 1897 to the Great War the colony was 
at peace and governed by men of good sense, who did 
all they could to improve economic conditions. Not a 
single Italian, however, went there to work. There is a 
review published in Italy to-day, edited by a Professor 
of the University of Rome, who is also a Fascist Deputy 
and a personal friend of Mussolini, which aims at spreading 
the idea that Corsica should be taken from France and 
united to Italy. Corsica is an extremely poor island. 
Her peasants are obliged to emigrate like Italian peasants. 
The lower middle classes are largely employed in France 
as lesser civil servants. It is not, therefore, the conquest 
of Corsica that will solve the Italian emigration problem. 

The colonies of the Italian emigrant are the great cities 
of Europe and America, not the territories of Central 
Africa, where the climate renders work and often life 
itself impossible, nor the territories of Asia Minor, where 
the land is as poor as any in Southern Italy. These 
colonies may serve to increase the so-called “ prestige ” 
of journalists and arm-chair politicians; they may be 
useful to civil and military bureaucrats, who gather from 
them a fine harvest of salaries and bonuses at the expense 
of the taxpayers at home. Moreover, a colony, if it is 
rich in natural resources, may be exploited by a certain 
number of capitalists by means of monopolies assured by 

Government. But the mass of Italian peasants who 


wish to emigrate will take other roads; and the solution 
of the problem of Italy’s over-population must be sought 
here. 


The experiences of the fifty years previous to the War 
have pointed out the clearest and surest way of dealing 
with the question. During those fifty years the Italian 
population increased by more than one-third, and yet 
the people did not starve. On the contrary, the conditions 
improved though Italy had no colonies. This problem 
was solved by peace and labour, thanks to the progressive 
prosperity of other countries. In order to understand 
how this came about it must be remembered that Italy 
imports from abroad corn, iron, coal, cotton, copper and 
petrol—all the essential raw materials. She pays for 
these imports in three ways: 

(1) By exporting Italian products in exchange. 

(2) By the sale of Italian products to foreigners, who 

overrun Italy, attracted by her natural beauties and 
art treasures. Every foreigner who visits Italy 
represents for the economic life of Italy the export 
of a certain quantity of meat, bread, vegetables, etc. 
Instead of sending these goods outside our frontiers, 
we export them into the mouths of our visitors— 
with a larger profit. 
Italy pays for her imports through the work of her 
emigrants; the money they send back to their 
families in Italy, and on which their families live, 
helps these to pay for the imports which are necessary 
to their existence. 

Now, these three forms of payment are practicable 
only when the rest of the world is enjoying prosperity. 
The merchandise that Italy is able to export consists 
almost entirely of silk, wine, early fruits and vegetables, 
dress materials—goods none of which are indispensable 
and which other countries can only buy if they are rich 
enough. The work of Italian emigrants is not in demand 
in other countries if these are not prosperous. Neither 
can foreigners spend much in Italy if they have not got 
it to spend. Accordingly Italy’s foreign policy, if it is 
inspired by common sense, must be based to a greater 
extent than any other country on Cobden’s trinity— 
peace, free trade, good will. 

But common sense, good will, and any predilection 
either for free trade or for peace—these are precisely 
what the Fascists lack. 

An Italian Government that allowed itself to be guided 
by common sense and the real interests of the Italian 
producers and the working classes would try to help 
forward the appeasement of Europe. On the contrary, 
Mussolini, his followers and his papers keep the whole of 
Europe in a state of continual agitation. An Italian 
Government that allowed itself to be guided by common 
sense would to-day be the most resolute supporter of 
free trade. If other countries follow the example of the 
United States and refuse to admit our emigrants, if all 
countries, protection mad, refuse to admit our goods, we 
Italians will no longer be able to pay for our imports, 
and will be doomed to starve. The Italian Government, 
however, controlled by a few dozen big ultra-protectionist 
industrialists, is to-day more ferociously protectionist 
than any other Government in the world. 

The question of raw materials is one of the most serious 
which the Italian people have to face. If the Govern- 
ments of countries rich in raw materials do not allow 
free commerce, but control these products with a view 
to being able to exercise political pressure over countries 
with few natural resources, it is obvious that these latter 
countries must seek some means of guaranteeing their 
independence of this embargo. Italy is not the only 
country possessed of few natural resources. The policy, 
therefore, of an Italian Government should be directed 
towards rallying round Italy all those countries which 
are in the same economic condition as herself. And it 
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should utilise the League of Nations as the best means 
of discussing with the Powers, which have economical 
hegemony, these problems which are of the first importance 
to three-quarters of Europe. Italy is the smallest of the 
Great Powers, and the greatest of the small. Making use 
of its permanent seat in the League of Nations, the Italian 
Government should, therefore, assume the leadership of 
the smaller Powers. But the Fascist Government, instead 
of supporting the League, mocks at it and undermines its 
strength ; instead of cementing together the lesser Powers, 
it aims solely at trying to widen the breach between the 
greater. 

“We should wish to make ourselves liked,’ wrote the 
Minister of the Interior, Federzoni, who is recognised as 
Mussolini’s successor, “ but we prefer to be envied and 
feared’ (Rassegna Italiana, December, 1925, p. 712). 
The Fascist Government succeeds to perfection in making 
itself disliked. It succeeds in making itself feared—as a 
lunatic is feared who forces his way, stick in hand, into 
a railway carriage, and begins making faces at the other 
occupants. Will it succeed also in making itself envied ? 
This is an ambition destined to failure, as are all ambitions 
founded on dreams rather,than on reality. 


STRANGE LIVES 
()*: of the great charms of staying at an English 


inn is that, when one goes into the smoking-room, 
one finds all kinds of literature out (so to speak) 
of one’s usual beat. Those who frequent the most 
luxurious hotels have no such pleasures. In the great 
hotels no departing guest ever leaves behind him The 
Boot and Shoe Trade Gazette, The Woolworkers’ Monthly, 
or The Ham-and-Beef-Shop Weekly Advertiser. In the 
inn, however, you may come on a belated number of 
almost any trade journal, from The False Tooth Chronicle 
to The Butchers’ and Fleshers’ Sunday Companion. It 
is true that most of the people who leave their “ shop” 
papers behind them in the cheaper hotels are motor-cyclists, 
and frequently, if one sits in the bar till closing time, 
one has nothing to pretend to read whilst listening to the 
conversation but The Autocyclists’ World and Petrol Chips. 
Happily, during Whitsuntide, I was for a few days in an 
inn that had a more catholic visitors’ list, and besides 
the usual motoring weeklies, there were all kinds of trade 
journals, touching on a variety of subjects from piety 
to farming. And, among them all, the one that attracted 
me most was a weekly paper a little above the heads of 
Londoners, called Farm, Field and Fireside. The copy 
that I read was two months old, but to me it was as fresh 
as the latest novel written by the latest best-selling novelist 
and published in the latest form by the latest publisher. 
Some of the farming features of the paper, I confess, 
were a little recondite. There was one reader’s query, 
for instance, about a Toggenburg goat’s milk yield—she 
was a seven-year-old Toggenburg goat, fed on oats, hay 
and roots, whose last kid was born in 1928, and who was 
still giving one to one and a-half pints of milk a day, and 
the querist wished to know whether this was a record. 
Even the Editor of Farm, Field and Fireside would go no 
farther than to say that he “‘ imagined ” this must be a 
case without a precedent, and to advise his correspondent 
to “‘ report the full facts to the Secretary, British Goat 
Society, 10 Lloyd’s Avenue, London, enclosing a stamped, 
addressed envelope.” Alas, I shall never know the answer 
that came back from the Secretary, British Goat Society, 
in the stamped, addressed envelope ; but—though I know 
it may seem foolish—I admit I felt, as I sat in the bar, 
a queer kind of longing to be assured that this particular 
Toggenburg goat had created a record. Then there was 


a letter from “‘ Constant Reader’ headed “ Three Angora 
Rabbit Questions.”” One of these questions was of too 
delicate a nature to be touched on in a paper for general 
reading, but it was interesting to find “‘ Constant Reader ” 
referred, in the course of the answer, to the Hon. Secretary 
of the Universal Angora Club and the Secretary of the 
Southern Angora Rabbit Club and told that “ he could 
join either one or both clubs, according to preference.” 
I feel sure that the ordinary London clubman does not 
even know of the existence of the Universal Angora Club 
or of the Southern Angora Rabbit Club, and yet who 
can tell that there may not be as profound a pleasure in 
belonging to one of these as in being a member of the 
Bath Club or the Garrick ? The members of the Universal 
Angora Club have at least some ambition in life, like a 
friend of mine who belongs to a Mousebreeders’ Society 
and who boasts of having won the national bronze medal 
for the best silver-grey mouse. How many clubmen 
have done as much? Let them read the answers to 
correspondents in Farm, Field and Fireside, and blush 
for shame. 

Searcely less interesting were “ Young Pigman’s”’ con- 
tribution, entitled ‘‘ Worried over Gilt,” and “‘ A Finland 
Reader’s ’’ letter, called ‘‘ An Interesting Cow Case”; 
and ‘“* Mac” had a query headed “ Goatling Not Doing 
Well.” But all these related to matters more suited to 
the privacy of a consulting-room in Harley Street than 
to the publicity of a political and literary journal. There 
was another man who wanted to know about the feeding, 
breeding and ailments of ferrets, and another called ‘‘ Cush 
and Baz,’ who wished to know the cause of his mare’s 
large knees. Nobody, so far as I could discover, was in 
the slightest degree interested in any of the things that 
you and I discuss over the dinner-table. Nobody seemed 
to care whether Marcel Proust was a man of genius or a 
bore, or both. Nobody seemed to care about miners’ 
wages or Mr. Baldwin or Mr. Cook. In these pages 
Mussolini sank into insignificance beside a prize ferret, 
and a sick calf or a mare with large knees surpassed in 
interest all the operatic stars of the hour. 

Authors, I fancy, do not sufficiently recognise the fact 
that the interests of mankind are strangely different from 
the interests they impute to their characters. Reading 
novels, you would imagine that the most important section 
of the human race spent most of its time in being violently 
in love. But, if you read Farm, Field and Fireside, you 
will discover that quite a considerable section of our 
race is far more interested in the diseases of potatoes. 
And these diseases, as you will learn, are both serious and 
numerous. There is “ the much-dreaded wart disease ” ; 
there is mosaic disease; there is leaf roll; there is stem 
streak ; there is crinkle or pucker; there is corky scab; 
and there are many other diseases, including dry rot, 
skin spot, and violet root rot. Is it any wonder that 
farmers seldom die of love? Farmers have too many 
troubles of their own to have time to become Romeos 
and Tannhausers. I doubt if any prize-winner at an 
agricultural show ever broke his heart over a womali. 
I do not wish to disparage love, but there are other things 
in life. You will read about some of them in Farm, Field 
and Fireside. - 

Read, for example, the article called “ Fits in Pigs. 
The ordinary novelist probably does not even know that 
pigs have fits and that “ usually the attack is noticed 
first very shortly after the pig has left its nest in which 
it has been lying all night snug and warm with its fellows. 
These things are to him mysteries, and he turns from them 
impatiently to the shallow unrealities of some story of a 
murdered millionaire. The farmer, on the other hand, 
keeps close to the eternal facts of life. What to him are 
the murders of fictitious millionaires when one of his Black 
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Rosecomb Leghorn fowls may be suffering from a wry or 
squirrel tail—a gross deformity? Is there any detective 
jn fiction who can tell him whether it is true or not that 
“ more cattle are killed by chaff than by any other cause ? ” 

Not that the farmer is, as the ignorant might suppose, 
a man of narrow interests, caring nothing except for his 
wretched root-crops and his miserable live-stock, which 
behaves so differently from the lambs in Wordsworth 
and the cows in Robert Louis Stevenson. Read the 
general correspondence columns in Farm, Field and 
Fireside and you will see that the English farmer is a man 
with as wide a range of interests as Montaigne himself. 
One reader of seventy, for instance, wants to know how 
he can use celery seed as a cure for rheumatism. In the 
next paragraph “‘ Ten Years’ Reader” writes: “ Please 
tell me of something to rid fleas from my bedrooms.” 
A man who has not played backgammon for sixty years 
comes next with a request to be told “‘ how backgammon 
is played with dice or draughts.” Then comes “ Bid,” 
whose greatest ambition it is to become a_ hairdresser. 
“TI am eighteen years of age,” he writes, “‘ and have had 
a good secondary school certificate, and obtained an 
Oxford School Senior Certificate. I should like to start 
a ladies’ hairdressing shop, but I do not know how or 
where to get my training. . . . I might add that I have 
rather a gift for haircutting, so I do not think it would 
take me long to learn.” It is a strange fact, but though 
there must be thousands of men who are born with “ rather 
a gift for haircutting,” and whom Providence means to be 
hairdressers as he means a few others to be poets, I had 
never yet, before reading this paragraph in a Midhurst 
hotel, thought of any human being as a predestined 
hairdresser, asking nothing better of life than to be allowed 
to bob and shingle the heads of ladies. Heaven knows, 
I am as much in debt to hairdressers as to poets, but it 
has always seemed to me a natural ambition to be a poet 
and scarcely an ambition at all to be a hairdresser. I 
am afraid that we who write cultivate narrow views, and 
live in a world too remote from this young farmer who 
has “ rather a gift for haircutting,” and who has no mind 
to bury his talent in a napkin. Dickens, I am sure, would 
have understood him, but I, if I had not happened to 
read Farm, Field and Fireside in the smoking-room, should 
not even have guessed at his existence. May fortune 
attend him in his barbering! May he become the Prime 
Minister of his craft ! 

Compared to this the other subjects dealt with in the 
“ fireside” columns of the journal are of minor interest— 
how to clean a brown suede hat, how to keep fair hair 
fair, whether rubber boots can be mended with motor 
tyre patches, how to make Turkish delight, how to make 
an onion omelette, whether to take cod-liver oil for cold 
feet, how to cure rabbit skins, what is the minimum wage 
for a young baker aged twenty-one next August, whether 
port wine makes blood—“‘ should think it most improbable,” 
replies the editor—how to get rid of freckles, and whether 
“there is any method or tutor published for the chromatic 
melodeon by Mr. James Brown, Scotland’s champion 
melodeon player.” Perhaps the most exciting of these 
other questions is “‘ how to remove blood stains from a 
salmon pink crépe de chine dress.” It is a question, I 
think, to which Mr. Edgar Wallace could give the correct 
answer. And Mr. Wallace could not only tell how the 

stains could be removed, but how they originally 
came on the crépe de chine dress. 

I have not exhausted Farm, Field and Fireside, but I 
hope that, at best, I have vindicated the farmer and the 

er’s wife against the common charge that they are 
dull, bovine, materialistic and narrow-minded. What 
other class is so myriad-minded in its interests, and could 
Pass so easily from the subject of corky scab in potatoes 
to hairdressing, and from fits in pigs to blood stains on 
& crépe de chine dress ? Y. ¥. 





C.0.D. AND THE SMALLHOLDER 


NE of the greatest difficulties that the smallholder 
() has been forced to face is the disposal of his 
produce. It is not easy to find suitable land, the 
right buildings are hard to discover, so many have been 
erected without any thought for the direction they face, but 
even where a man has found kindly soil, comfortable 
homestead and buildings that will serve his purpose, he 
has been faced and often beaten by the eternal problem of 
marketing. Long years ago, when Joseph Fels, business 
man, idealist and philanthropist, established the Maylands 
Colony in Essex, only a few miles from where I was living, 
marketing was the rock on which his generous enterprise 
shattered. Men found it possible to raise good crops 
though the ground was very badly chosen, but they could 
not dispose of them save at a sacrifice. In other parts of 
Essex, in Surrey, and in Kent, I have seen promising 
undertakings that collapsed because market rings and 
transport charges ate up all the profits of hard labour. 

On the other hand, as we know, town folk of modest 
means cannot obtain the country produce they need. New 
laid eggs, fresh vegetables, fruit, butter, honey, all the 
commodities that the smallholder can produce in abundance 
lie beyond their reach, not because of the cost of production 
or a reasonable profit on that cost, but because the forces of 
the middle man intercept the good things on their road from 
producer to consumer. What the rich will buy is sold, 
what remains is destroyed—to maintain prices. We know 
that in spite of the work accomplished under the Small- 
holdings Act and later the Land Settlement (Facilities) 
Act, the tendency is for smallholdings to decline in numbers 
while the loss on the Government experiment that followed 
the War has already reached a seven figure total, and there 
are still thousands of people who, having been found fit 
to receive a holding, have had nothing more tangible than 
promises. 

What the expenditure of millions has failed to do, the 
new Cash on Delivery system of the post office may accom- 
plish, for it solves the problem of taking farm produce out 
of the middle man’s grip and establishes direct relations 
between those who produce and those who consume. We 
cannot claim that we are the first in the field or that we have 
been unduly precipitate, the C.O.D. turnover in Germany, 
for example, mounts to upwards of one and a half million 
pounds a week. But it is seldom too late to follow a good 
example and the policy that has proved so successful in 
central and northern Europe may go far to restore prosperity 
in the rural areas of Great Britain. 

There are one or two little difficulties in the way. First 
and foremost we may be sure that unless some special 
effort is made, there will be many districts which the news 
of the C.0.D. system will take years to reach. Only those 
who have lived in remote rural areas can realise how far they 
stand removed from the actualities of modern life. If the 
Village Clubs’ Association and the Womens’ Institutes 
will take up the publicity side of this work and will explain 
for the benefit of every smallholder the nature of the 
opportunities that the new system provides, there should 
be an immediate and satisfactory response. The next 
difficulty is to bring consumer and producer into touch, 
and this can be dealt with best by the Post Office authorities. 
They could, through their rural Post Offices, collect a list 
of producers together with a statement of the nature of their 
produce, and this might be the basis of a Smallholders’ 
Directory which should be available in every urban Post 
Office, while in order to save expense an effort might be made 
to make each County supply its own urban needs so far 
as is possible. The third difficulty relates to packages and 
packing. Suitable containers, collapsible for choice, should 


be devised and simple instructions in packing might also 
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be given by the institutes and clubs. Doubtless the work 
wold be facilitated if producers were reminded that one of 
the chief purposes of their effort is to provide the consumer 
with his goods in better condition than they can possibly 
be after they have run the gamut of normal transport, several 
market handlings and a life of varied length in the shop. 
It would be well, too, if some system could be established 
by which the producer remained responsible for the carriage 
to the consumer and the latter assumed reponsibility for 
returns. A consistent practice here would be worth the 
necessary adjustments. 

Granting that these minor matters can be arranged 
satisfactorily, it is easy to see that there is an era of 
prosperity for the smallholder and even for the big farmer 
who has time and the will to take advantage of the C.O.D. 
system. At present we are faced by extraordinary con- 
ditions. In the country you may find a field of vegetables 
that is condemned to the plough because the cost of 
picking, transport and market commissions, added to the 
manipulations of the ring, makes the crop worth more as 
green manure than as food for humans. In the towns, on 
the other hand, you will find the poorer housewife of the 
middle class unable to buy fresh vegetables for her family, 
because the price is beyond her reach. Our present system 
limits the really new-laid egg to those who keep chickens. 
At present the farmer sends his eggs to market once a 
week, and he will even keep them back if he thinks the price 
may improve, so that what you buy through the auctioneer 
will perhaps be six days old or more, and when the wholesale 
dealer has bought them he sells them to the retailer, and the 
retailer puts them in his shop, and some days may pass 
before they are bought for the house. The formula, “ new- 
laid egg,” is often no better than a terminological inexacti- 
tude. My own experience suggests that a fortnight is a 
modest estimate of the age of eggs sold as new laid by com- 
paratively honest shopkeepers. 

On the other hand, under the C.0.D. system anybody 
who likes to buy eggs can reasonably insist upon having 
those that are laid on the day of dispatch. Similar possi- 
bilities apply to vegetables. Those of us who know the 
flavour of vegetables that are taken from the garden to the 
kitchen, to be cooked with discretion and served imme- 
diately, must realise that there is something that is lacking 
in the produce of many of the best and most expensive 
shops. The reason is not far to seek. In place of a first 
and final handling there have been many, there has been 
delay on the road; and the most attractive vegetables are 
very delicate—they lose their flavour rapidly. Soft fruits 
are also hard to handle; in fact, there are some that are 
scarcely worth eating, if they are kept more than twenty- 
four hours after leaving bush or tree. The raspberry and 
mulberry may be cited as examples. 

The old complaint of the smallholder was that if he sent 
his goods to market he ran the risk of receiving an account 
showing that he was in debt to the consignees, while if he 
sent them to a private customer there was the risk that the 
dispatch of the articles was the beginning and the end 
of the transaction. Both these dangers may now be 
eliminated. 

It has been urged that this C.0.D. development is going 
to inflict loss upon the markets and upon the shop- 
keeper. For a time at least it may well do so, but neither 
class has any extravagant claim upon our sympathy. On 
the other hand, after a little while we may be sure that 
both market folk and shopkeepers will be compelled to 
recognise the hard facts of the case and to seek profit from 
the bulk of their sales rather than from high charges. At 
present it is common knowledge that much first-class food- 
stuff is deliberately sacrificed in order to maintain prices, 
and that wholesalers and retailers alike prefer to do a small 
trade at a large profit rather than a large trade at a small 





profit. They will tell you, if they be candid as well as un- 
scrupulous, that it pays them better and that the consumer 
is no concern of theirs. This being so, they are not entitled 
to protest if at last the people they profess to serve find 
themselves able to do without their expensive services. [ 
like to think that in a little while the hard-working small- 
holder to whom a ten, twelve or even fourteen-hour day 
does not come amiss, will find that his occupation has ceased 
to be merely healthy, that it is yielding a living and holds 
in it the possibilities of considerable expansion. That the 
health of the general public will benefit goes without saying; 
and, after all, most of the men in the markets and the shops 
who will be affected can afford to retire. It may even be 
that in retirement they will find leisure as well as inclination 
to repent. 8. L. B. 


Correspondence 
THE STRIKE AND THE CONSTITUTION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your issue of May 15th you speak of the “ so-called 
* constitutional issue’’’ as nonsense; and as a student of 
constitutional history, I should like, if I may, to say a word about 
the question whether the General Strike did or did not imperil 
the Constitution. If the cry in question meant that one of the 
objects of the strike was to substitute government by the T.U.C. 
for government by Parliament, no doubt your description of it 
was well deserved. I am inclined to think, too, that with many 
who raised the cry it was little more than an attempt to shout 
‘** Bolshie” in an impressive manner. Some again, I suspect, 
only perceived that the strike seemed to threaten large and 
far-reaching changes, and vaguely deemed that all radical 
change was unconstitutional. And to such persons I would 
venture to recall the fact that it was the proud boast of every 
orthodox Victorian constitutionalist that we in England have 
** legalized revolution.” 

But surely there is more than this in the alleged constitutional 
issue ? The trend of all our constitutional history during the 
last hundred years has been in the direction of democracy. 
By the extension of the franchise, by the limitation of plural 
voting, and by the Parliament Act which curbed the House of 
Lords, the constitution has been brought nearer and nearer to 
a condition in which national policy is directed by the will of 
the whole people expressed in a way that makes every man 
count for one and for no more than one. No doubt the work of 
democratisation is not yet complete—vwe still have plural voters, 
for example—but the whole tendency of the development has 
been in the direction of that ideal. Again, by the Ballot Act, 
and by the long series of statutes dealing with bribery and 
corruption, we have endeavoured to free the elector from the 
pressure of powerful persons. And the General Strike seems to 
me to have involved peri] to the spirit of the Constitution, 
because it was opposed to this historical tendency and threatened 
to make the country less “* safe for democracy.”’ 

No doubt the object of the strike was industrial—to win 
certain conditions for the miners. But the end was sought, not 
by putting pressure upon the mine-owners, but by an attempt 
to influence national policy: railway-companies and newspaper 
proprietors do not employ colliers. Probably it is quite right 
that the question should be made one of national policy—indeed, 
quite apart from the subsidy, it is difficult to see how this could 
be avoided, in view of the law regulating hours and wages in the 
mines. But the democratic ideal, towards which the Constitu- 
tion has been advancing, requires that questions of national 
policy shall be determined by the will of the whole people, and 
that in the expression of that will one man shall count for one, 
and for no more than one. The attempt to determine them 
by the pressure of a strike is contrary to that ideal. It is con 
trary *o the line of development which we can trace in the 
legislation against bribery and corruption, because it tends to 
make Parliament act not with single-minded regard for the 
wishes of the electors, but out of fear of those who are armed with 
strike power. It throws us back, as it were, to the days before 
the Great Reform Bill, when the votes of Members of Parliament 
were largely controlled by the power of bribery and corruption 
possessed by the great landlords. It is contrary again to the 
line of development which we can trace in the extension of the 
franchise and the limitation of plural voting, because in a strike 
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there is no equality between man and man, and one man counts 
for more than one. If coal-miners and railwaymen go on strike, 
they at once seize the nation by the throat. If hair-dressers 
and piano-tuners and university professors go on strike, the 
nation laughs and goes about its business. In the determination 
of national policy, is it fair that an engine-driver should have more 
power than a carpenter, a printer more power than a bookbinder, 
a surgeon more power than a professor of Greek? Suppose 
that we were able exactly to measure the strike-power of each 
man—the amount of disturbance and trouble caused by his 
ceasing to work. We could then get the same result as we get 
by a strike if we allotted extra votes to men in proportion to their 
strike-power, and we could get it without any of the economic 
loss and havoc which a strike produces. But would anybody 
think that fair? Would anybody think it democratic? Could 
anybody maintain that it would be in harmony with the spirit 
of the Constitution ? 

For these reasons, I submit that, though much nonsense has 
been talked about the “ constitutional issue,” a constitutional 
issue, and a grave one, was really involved.—Yours, etc., 

Oxford. REGINALD LENNARD. 

May 21st. 


THE FUTURE OF TRADE UNIONISM 


To the Editor of Tae NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The recent crisis has shown pretty clearly that sympa- 
thetic industrial action on a national scale strikes too close to 
the roots of the social contract to be workable. Nor does the 
offer of the T.U.C. to permit at their own discretion the 
maintenance of such services as they—not the community— 
considered essential really affect the principle involved. 

If that is the case, it indicates that the traditional policy of the 
Trade Unions has worked itself out. During the nineteenth 
century they deserved and gradually obtained a very considerable 
measure of public sympathy in their struggles to improve their 
standard of living. But the mere maintenance of the highest 
attainable standard of wages and conditions is no longer enough, 
and a mere elaboration of “solidarity’’ into a national 
monopoly of labour produces, as we have seen, nothing but 
stalemate. 

With the possible exception of the Catholic Church, the Trade 
Unions are now by far the strongest ad hoc organisations we have, 
and it is high time they discarded a purely defensive attitude, 
which is a serious handicap to their development as useful 
organs in the body economic. _If they wish to retain the support 
of public opinion they must come forward with a bold policy 
more suited to the responsible position they now occupy. 

After all, there can be only one method of raising our standard 
of material comfort, and that is by increasing the volume of 
“wealth ” we create, not in the aggregate but per man per hour. 
Is not the proper réle of the Trade Unions now to forget their 
nineteenth-century nightmares and to come forward as the 
active and responsible organisers of labour efficiency within the 
industrial machine ? Let them ram efficiency down the ineffici- 
ent capitalist’s throat! They have ample funds for the employ- 
ment of first-class brains; they would have public opinion with 
them and an immense potential good will of their own. 

Industries vary in complexity and also in the percentage of 
“wealth ’” lost through inefficiency. But there is no industry 
in which the present labour-cost per unit of output cannot be 
ascertained, and I dare say very few in which the organised 
workers could not, if they really chose to pull together, contract 
collectively to produce the same output at a figure substantially 
less and still derive a very considerable “ profit,” which could be 
taken either in reduced hours or increased wages. The idea 
could be tried out on a small scale, but if it succeeded ordinary 
economic laws must compel it to spread. There must be col- 
lieries, for example, now working at a loss, which would accept 
an experimental contract with the Miners’ Federation at, say, 
Is. per ton less than their ascertained labour-cost for 1925. 

But there would be no room in such a movement for the 
lax standards of administration, the muzzy thinking or the 
second-rate “* careerists * who are too common now.— Yours, etc., 

Liverpool. R. H. Tuornton. 

May 25th. 


THE CHURCHILLIAN MENTALITY 


To the Editor of Tuz New STATESMAN. 
Sm,—Another three days of existence and the British Gazette 
might have been a payingconcern. Thus Mr. Winston Churchill. 


“ Still,” he added thoughtfully, “ it is better the strike should 
have ended.” 





The remark is reminiscent of another made during the war by 
Lord Balfour, the subject being on that occasion Mr. Churchill 
himself. Flushed with a short period of service in the trenches, 
the latter had returned to the House where he had undergone 
something like a gruelling respecting certain inconsistencies of 
thought and action in Admiralty administration. Thoroughly 
cornered at last, Mr. Churchill fell back upon the quaint plea 
that since his time at the Admiralty he had been to the front, 
where his “‘ mind had cleared.” 

“* The great ancestor of my right hon. friend,” said Lord Balfour 
in reply, “ the first Duke of Marlborough, was always supposed 
to be more cool, more collected, more master of himself, more 
clear in thought amid the din of battle than he was in the calmer 
occupation of peace; and perhaps my right hon. friend shares 
this hereditary peculiarity. I venture to suggest that that 
clearness of thought which we all desiderate is bought at a rather 
costly figure, if it involves a European war to obtain it.”-—Yours, 
etc., A. B. 


THE POLYANDROUS CUCKOO 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In his kind notice of my book, Exploring England, in 
your issue of May 15th, your reviewer raises a question regarding 
the holding of territory by the cuckoo which is of great interest 
to all observers of bird life, and as you have many nature-lovers 
among your readers, I venture to carry it a little further. 

Anyone who takes the trouble to study the daily activities of a 
male cuckoo must be forced to the conviction that he occupies 
a definite territory throughout the nesting season. The recent 
investigations of Mr. Chance and others have proved that the 
hen cuckoo confines her attention as far as possible to the nests 
within a more or less limited area, but does not hold this territory 
so perfectly as to prevent stranger females of her own species 
from entering it occasionally and depositing eggs in nests which 
she herself has already victimised or may intend to victimise. 

I do not suggest that the female cuckoo “‘ wanders,” but my 
own observations have led me to believe: (1) that the territory 
of a female cuckoo does not necessarily coincide with that of a 
male cuckoo, (2) that it may overlap that of more than one male, 
(3) that the territory of a male cuckoo may be intersected or 
approached at various points by those of more than one female 
cuckoo, and (4) that the female cuckoo is a confirmed coquette 
if not a hardened polyandrist. 

Whenever a female cuckoo has a choice of mates, she will go 
wherever she is likely to attract two or more males rather than 
where she is certain to secure only one. The following was the 
first of many similar incidents which happened while I was 
studying the various calls of the cuckoo. 

I hid myself near one of the lar outposts of a certain cuckoo 
and called him from the next, which was about quarter of a mile 
away. He came post haste and we had a lively debate for ten 
minutes or so. Then suddenly I was startled by the bubble call 
close behind me, and immediately my rival crossed the corner 
of the field and joined company with a female which had been 
attracted by our duel. She at once made off at full speed, and 
he followed in hot chase. As a parting shot, and without 
expecting or even hoping for any result, I called again, when 
to my astonishment she swept round and came towards my 
hiding place, and as I called once more, the pair flew past within 
a few inches of my head, sailed up over the trees and disappeared. 

No doubt other observers have had, or will have, similar 
experiences, and by piecing these together it should be possible 
to get a fuller understanding of the cuckoo’s habits.— Yours, ete., 

56 Prince of Wales Mansions, CHARLES S. BAYNE. 

Battersea Park, S.W. 11. 
May 20th. 


Miscellany 
ON LABELS 


ANY years ago I heard from the lips of a wise 
woman who had known most of her genera- 
tion, that it would be great fun to keep an 
album in which there should be on one 

side of the page what public men were really like, and 
on the other side the label attached to them as public 
men: the idea that the public had been given of 
them. The difference is sometimes startling, always 
very great, often grotesque. 

I am prepared to maintain that the divergence be- 
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tween the reality and the effigy is far greater to-day 
than it has been in the past, and much greater in 
England than it is in any other country. And I am 
prepared to maintain the apparent paradox that this 
is due to the effect of the Press acting upon dense 
urban populations ; all able to read, but now ground into 
a dust without corporate bond. But whether I be right 
or wrong in this, all will admit that there is this very 
sharp and wide distinction between the real man and 
the imaginary public person. 

I remember reading, as a boy, in a book then famous, 
and still, I suppose, jogging along—I mean The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table—a repetition (as though it were 
new) of the old joke that when two people were in 
conversation there were really six present. It was a 
statement not new to the world, but new to me. Youth 
is innocent and just, and I spotted the error at once. 
There are not six people present—there are four. The 
idea that there were six people is based on the conception 
that a man is not really known to himself, so that in 
such a conversation you have A. as he really is, A. as 
he thinks he is, A. as B. thinks he is—and the same 
triple series for B., which makes six people in all. 
But that is bad philosophy. What a man thinks he is, 
that he is. There are only four people present in any 
conversation between two: the real A. and B.’s idea 
of A.; the real B. and A.’s idea of B. If any man, 
woman or even child, being of reasonable age and 
responsible for their actions, civil or canonical, religious 
or lay, public or domestic, make so bold as to differ 
from this my affirmation by so much as a hairsbreadth, 
may he, she or it be anathema. Which reminds me 
of the Tale of the Tub—but were I to follow up every- 
thing I am reminded of when I write, what I write would 
go to pieces. So to return. 

There are, then, four people present in every conver- 
sation; but at least in such conversation there is direct 
contact. B. can judge of A. more or less, and A. of B. 
B. does not take A. to be twenty-five when A. is really 
forty ; nor alert, when he is sodden. But the difference 
between the label of the public man and the public man 
himself may be a difference of almost any degree. 

The photographs of the great on which the wretched 
millions are fed belong to half a lifetime before the day 
on which they are seen. 

One of the few mournful pleasures in life is to look 
down the most vulgar of all the vulgar columns, the 
column dealing with the private habits of the rich 
(which are really nobody’s concern), and there see that 
Lady Wuzz has gone to Howling Towers, while Sir 
Henry Buzz has done the clean contrary thing and 
left that Historic House. You shall have a picture of 
either of these people—Lady Wuzz as her face wuzz 
in those dear days when one could lounge down Picca- 
dilly and all London was full of horses, and when 
gentlemen were to be seen in the flesh: Sir Henry 
Buzz as he was just after the Boer War, when he 
became rich enough to get photographed, but not yet 
rich enough to buy anybody’s soul—cheap as that 
article is when caught in the right place and time. 

Then there is the point of emphasis. The real man 
is of a million notes: the label is all one note. Poli- 
ticians know this well, and so do their twin brethren, 
the comic actors of the Music Hall stage. One must 
have a particular kind of hat; another must smoke a 
pipe; a third must be represented eating a potato, 
because he may have said in one speech that he likes 
potatoes. A fourth will be given a red nose, or big 
ears, or whatever else is necessary for Modern Glory. 
And as with the body, so with what used to be called 
the soul (whatever that may be). Your public man is a 
human being after all. He is, therefore, complex. He 
is organic. He has in each emotion a myriad strings, 
on which the angels and the demons play. But his 
effigy, his label, is bound to some one emotion, and one 


—— 


only—or, at the most, two. He is either a man who is 
always hitting balls with a bat, or always riding a horse, 
or always making the same wearisome speech about the 
same wearisome thing, or always holding his hands like 
the paws of a listening rabbit sitting on its tail, or 
mysteriously brooding over his next swindle, or painting 
a picture all the time, or writing verse all the time, or 
preaching all the time. 

There is also downright falsehood in the label of the 
Public Man: the effigy of a man quite different from what 
he was, even in some obvious physical characteristic, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, for instance, was a tall man; 
nine out of ten thought him a short man, because his 
caricatures were drawn upon that style. 

With talents or with essential qualities of character 
it is far worse. I have listened to most of the public 
speakers of my time, and I can say with perfect sin- 
cerity, and with unshakeable confidence in my own 
judgment—what is more, with a certitude that all 
reasonably experienced men going into the matter with 
fresh minds would agree with me—that not one in ten 
can speak at all. They pour out a mass of worthless 
stuff, unorganised, not even intended to be true, a 
matter of routine, repetitive, filling time ; but they are 
labelled “ orators.” 

We all know what eloquence is ; we all remember the 
rare occasions in life when we have heard it. I have 
not yet heard it from a professional public speaker. 

I have heard it in moments of sincere anger in private 
life ; I have heard it often enough in the pulpit. Especi- 
ally have I heard it on those rare occasions when an 
individual man of high talent, hating publicity, thinks 
it his duty to come out and speak (at great peril to 
himself) and get himself heard. But I have never 
heard it yet from the people who have to grind out 
political speeches: after all, that is what one would 
expect. Yet the idea that they speak well is part and 
parcel of the label attaching to those who are known for 
public speeches. 

There is one exception: the man who is so hopeless 
that he cannot speak at all—that he is like an animal. 
If he be a public man through hereditary position, or 
through some accident of fortune, he is praised for not 
being eloquent ; in the place of eloquence he is labelled 
** common-sense ”—and after all, this Swinish Sort do 
less harm than their Foxy colleagues. 

The State suffers by this divergence between the 
label and the man. It interferes greatly with the 
multiplicity of talented effort. The label will have a 
man to be a poet or a wit or a financier ; it will therefore 
have all his verse good; all his sayings witty ; all his 
judgments in finance sound. And, on the top of that, 
it will make it as difficult as possible for him to exercise 
any other functions than those to which the label 
applies. 

Now in private life, where we really can judge men, 
we know not only that high multiplicity of talent is 
common, but that some multiplicity of function is 
invariably found in every character ; and we also know 
that without such multiplicity of function our associa- 
tion with our fellows would be intolerable. Fancy 4 
man who never opened his mouth without making 8 
joke! Or whom we had to associate with daily, but who 
could only play conjuring tricks ! 

All falsehoods do harm, but this particular falsehood 
does the grave and increasing harm to the State of 
wasting service. When there is a crisis the wrong man 
is given the job—because of the label. The right man 
is unknown—because of the label. I remember a cas 
in point, where a man of good birth and of ancient name 
who had been made a director of a company because of 
his name, and who was supposed to be no more than an 
ornament, took over the management, and turned the 
thing from failure to success. He might have done it 
fifteen years earlier and have saved a quantity 0 
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widows and orphans and parsons I know not how many 
thousands, had it not been that his colleagues had 
labelled him a born Lord and had forgotten that there 
was no particular reason why a born Lord should not 
be able to organise. 

Let me conclude with this comforting reflection. Like 
all our modern evils, this evil will not get better. It 
will get worse. The only remedy for our modern evils 
is catastrophe. H. Bettoc. 


SILENCE 


ET us be still. There is nothing that we can do 
= As excellent as silence. All the night 
You did not answer, when I cried to you 
For impossible consolations. You were right. 


Like soft black snow, the darkness through the air 
Fell in long flakes, that, heaping in the past, 

Hushed all the voices that had echoed there, 
And even your voice was quiet at the last. 


I was afraid lest, sinking in the snow, 
A final peace might seal my tired eyes, 
And I should dream that I was loved, and so 
Awake in Hell to find the dream was lies. 


Fool! for who knows if a feeling like the spring 
Back into winter, silence may not stir 

The broken husks of love that blossoming 
Are in their resurrection lovelier ? 


Who knows if silence may not be the line 
In which our patterns their intent renew, 
And with the imperfect music that is mine, 
Restores the perfect cadence that is you? 


Who knows what silence is, who knows if we, 
That out of tumult into silence move, 
May not be passing unbelievably 
Out of love’s earthbound shadow into love ? 
HuMBERT WOLFE. 


JERUSALEM 


RESULT of the war has been to make Palestine 
A accessible to the least adventurous of tourists. 
Considerations of strategy made immediately 
necessary what those of economics might not for a long 
while have permitted, a railway across the desert which 
has always been Egypt’s principal defence against Asia. 
This line runs from the Suez Canal to Haifa, with a branch 
to Jerusalem and another connecting with the Hedjaz 
tailway, making it possible to reach by train from Alexan- 
dria, Aleppo in the north and Medina in the south. Five 
day tours in the Holy Land are therefore widely advertised. 
The Compagnie Internationale des Wagons-Lits et des 
Grands Eapress Européans runs restaurant cars from 
Cairo to the Canal (which is crossed in a ferry hung with 
coloured lights), and sleepers thence to Jerusalem ; and the 
tourist has nothing worse to face than accommodation in 
hotels which, if uncomfortable, are tolerably clean, or, if he 
is wise, in one of the Catholic hostels. As a result, Jerusalem 
in the spring is full of large herds of harassed and unpious 
pilgrims who are patiently driven to the Holy Sepulchre 
and Bethlehem in the morning, to the Mount of Olives and 
the Garden of Gennesaret in the afternoon. 
Palestine, however, is remarkably weak in customary 
tourist-values ; it contains little that is either old or of 
aesthetic worth, and indeed nothing which Baedeker dis- 





criminates with the supreme honour of a double star. One 
usually needs to penetrate into a convent, and often to 
descend to its foundations—the level of the soil having 
risen with the centuries—to find as much as a parcel of 
pavement or a fragment of masonry dating beyond question 
from the time of Christ. The country has a barren beauty, 
softened in spring by carpets of wild anemone and cyclamen ; 
and a view of superlative loveliness is that to the East from 
the Mount of Olives with the Dead Sea far below, a brilliant 
patch of blue beneath the purple mountains of Moab. 
Jerusalem itself, spread over several ridges and contained 
within mediaeval walls, suggests comparisons with Perugia 
or Siena, so that Italian religious pictures have often an 
accidental veracity. But the colour of the city is bad, save 
when summer blanches the drab yellow stone with gracious 
dust. Moreover, even seen at its best from the East, its 
profile is spoiled by great clumsy buildings, convents, 
government offices and churches built in the Parsifal style 
by the Kaiser. Once the walls are passed, the narrowness 
of the streets conceals these disfigurements, and the sing- 
ular character of Jerusalem is found to depend upon the 
congruity these manifest of the persistent East with the 
Mediaeval West. The pointed arch is common to both, 
and stylistic borrowing was reciprocal, so that sometimes 
only the antiquary can decide whether the architect was 
Crusader or Saracen. Camels kneel in the shadow of 
Romanesque capitals, and a border of tooth-pattern set by 
a Moslem on his mosque suddenly snatches the thoughts 
of the passing Englishman to village churches huddled 
among oaks and elms. The one magnificent building that 
Jerusalem contains, the Dome of the Rock, called by old 
travellers, the Mosque of Omar, was built four hundred 
years before the First Crusade, but it is in the Byzantine 
style and presumably the work of a Greek architect. This 
octagon surmounted by a dome strikes one as in some way 
oddly familiar, till one learns that its prestige reached 
Renaissance painters, and one version of it is to be seen in 
the background of Raphael’s Sposalizio. Within, it is a 
splendour of stained glass, Roman columns, and mosaic, 
with the old Hebrew altar of burnt-offering in its midst ; 
and the exterior, shining with patterned marbles and blue 
tiles, rises in the middle of a great space broken only by 
thin screens of Gothic arcading, an occasional olive-tree and 
a multitude of fountains. The Jews are to be pitied, who, 
for fear of stepping unawares upon the ancient Holy of 
Holies, dare not enter this most exquisite enclosure. 

In comparison, the Christian shrine is aesthetically a very 
poor affair. The Church of the Holy Sepulchre, which 
includes the traditional site of the Crucifixion as well as 
the Tomb itself, is almost in the centre of Jerusalem. It 
is indeed quite probable that this was in the time of Christ 
outside the walls, but only just; and it is moreover half- 
way down a steep street. So, though the tradition may be 
authentic, the shock is none the less, numberless artists 
having impressed on our imagination the picture of the 
Cross raised on the summit of a commanding eminence 
some distance from the city. The church has been burned, 
plundered, and rebuilt time and again; most of it is no 
older than the last century, though it has retained roughly 
the shape originally given it by Constantine. Thoughtlessly, 
but instinctively, one looks for this most sacred of buildings 
to be decorated if not with great distinction, at least with 
great richness of material. But instead of the mosaics of 
Sant’ Apollinare or the windows of Chartres, there are 
paper flowers and balls of coloured glass, and coarse modern 
ikons cover walls that call for the pencils of Giotto and 
Raphael. There are few windows, however, and hundreds 
of lamps illuminate only faintly the walls that their smoke 
has darkened; so that the merry-go-round decorations are 
deadened and glimmer unobtrusively in the obscurity. The 
holiest places are shared between the various churches, 
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which also have their particular chapels, Copts and Arme- 
nians and Abyssinians, as well as Latins and Greeks; and 
one hears the familiar plain-song from the Chapel of the 
Wailing to the Cross at the same time as barbaric African 
incantations from the Chapel of the Prison of Christ. 
The general impression of gaudy gloom is deepened by 
these opposing musics; by negro warlocks shuffling by 
with books and candles, by solitary pilgrims and country- 
folk prostrate in ecstasy. A low door makes one bend 
double to enter the most arcane place, the chapel where 
Mass is said upon the actual tombstone of Christ. It is 
very small, and suddenly one is possessed by the terror of 
holiness. Here is the generating place of a force that has 
moved countless armies, tortured many bodies and innumer- 
able minds, consoled obscure millions and changed the 
face of the world. The thunder of its engines deafens the 
imagination, the darkness in which they work blinds it, 
and, whatever one’s beliefs, ravished or appalled, one 
succumbs to this potency of atmosphere. It can only be 
with relief that one stumbles out into the light and air, 
where once the God of the sepulchre moved like Theocritus 
among the flocks and olive-trees. 
RAYMOND MORTIMER. 


Drama 
THE PLOUGH AND THE STARS 


HE Plough and the Stars is superior in diction to 
Juno and the Paycock. The characters express 
themselves with a self-delighting extravagance, 

which, though the ethereal poetry of the Aran Isles is 
necessarily absent from the speech of Dublin tenement- 
dwellers, reaches in vituperation, at any rate, to the 
fantastic height of Synge’s characters. Listen to this 
fragment from a quarrel in a pub: 

BESSIE: Bessie Burgess doesn’t put up to know much, 
never havin’ a swaggerin’ mind, thanks be to God, but goin’ on 
packin’ up knowledge accordin’ to her conscience; precept upon 
precept, line upon line; here a little, an’ there a little. But (with 
@ passionate swing of her shawl), thanks be to Christ, she knows 
when she was got, where she was got, an’ how she was got; while 
there’s some she knows, decoratin’ their finger with a well-polished 
weddin’ ring, would be hard put to it if they were assed to show 
their weddin’ lines ! 

MRS. GOGAN (plunging out inio the centre of the floor in a 
wild tempest of hysterical rage): Y’oul’ rip of a blasted liar, me 
weddin’ ring’s been well earned be twenty years be th’ side o’ me 
husband, now takin’ his rest in heaven, married to me be Father 
Dempsey, in th’ Chapel o’ Saint Jude’s, in th’ Christmas Week 
of eighteen hundrhred an’ ninety-five ; an‘ any kid, livin’ or dead, 
that Jinnie Gogan’s had since, was got between th’ bordhers of 
th’ Ten Commandments! . . . An’ that’s more than some o” you 
can say that are kep’ from th’ dhread o’ desthruction be a few 
drowsy virtues, that th’ first whisper of temptation lulls into a 
sleep that’ll know one sin from another only on th’ day of their 
last anointin’, and that use th’ innocent light o’ th’ shinin’ stars 
to dip into th’ sins of a night’s diversion ! 

BESSIE (jumping out to face Mrs. Gogan, and bringing the palms 
of her hands together in sharp claps to emphasize her remarks) : Liar 
to you, too, Ma’am, y’oul’ hardened threspasser on other people’s 
good nature, wizenin’ up your soul in th’ arts o’ dodgeries, till 
every dhrop of respectability in a female is dhried up in her, lookin’ 
at your ready-made manoeuverin’ with th’ menkind ! 


This pitch of gloriously virulent verbosity is reached again 
and again. Mr. O’Casey is not, however, successful 
when the speech of his characters is intended to touch and 
exalt us. He is safe and on his own ground only when 
their eloquence is ludicrous as well as exhilarating. When 
his irony ceases to play round a character who is speaking, 
he becomes sentimental ; and melodramatic sentiment, occur- 
ring as it does in a setting of sardonic and realistic comedy, 
shows up with all its weakness. Considering the immense 
massing of every motive of pathos and tragedy in the last 
act, the effect upon the audience is decidedly weak. When 
Nora in her nightgown, her hair ringing out like wild bells 


to the night, enters the attic where the three wasters are 
playing cards, and proceeds to declaim out of her dreaming 
madness about her husband and birds, the effect is feeble 
in comparison with the machinery employed. We do not 
believe. This is absolutely fatal to the atmosphere 
Mr. O’Casey has created. We feel that instead of turning 
his theme this way and that to show us the dismal many- 
sidedness of things, he has deliberately set about working 
the handle of the pump of tears in us for all he is worth, 
Nora is the weak spot in the drama, as she was in a 
performance otherwise extremely good; though I have 
a word of warning for those astonishingly gifted actors, 
Mr. Sinclair and Miss Maire O’Neill. The dialogue through- 
out is pointedly and perpetually amusing. The prime 
quality of Mr. O’Casey’s work is that, though hardly a 
moment passes on the stage which does not drive home 
some stroke of satire or humour and make us laugh, the 
effect of each scene as a whole is disturbing and grave. 
As in the case of almost every play about Irish character, 
his effects are chiefly based upon the contrast between the 
shining qualities which the characters attribute to themselves 
and their actual behaviour, between the romantic world 
within them and the grimy world without. The exhilara- 
tion and the sardonic fun springs from the indomitable, 
heroic obstinacy with which they insist that the inner 
dream is true, in spite of their pretensions and idealism 
collapsing every moment at the prick of fact. While 
relishing enormously such humiliations in the case of 
others, they one and all ignore them in their own. 
Now the dialogue being crammed with lines which make us 
laugh because of this unfelt, unconscious contradiction 
implied in them, the temptation to underline is great. 
I caught Miss Maire O’Neill often speaking at the audience 
rather than out of herself, and I know that to speak in 
expectation of a laugh is a fault to which, as a run proceeds, 
the admirable Mr. Sinclair is particularly liable. To speak 
consciously lines which express an emotional “ Irish bull,” 
so to speak, is to make crude what should be delicate. 
Mr. O’Casey himself has not always observed this in his 
dialogue. The tussle and reconciliation over the pram 
between Bessie and Mrs. Gogan in Act III. degenerates into 
plain farce. His difficulties of construction are often 
increased by the extreme volubility of his characters— 
for instance, in this same act, in which Nora has to clasp 
her husband in her arms an unconscionable time, while the 
other characters on the stage are each speaking the motif 
appropriate to them to make up the jarring and ironic 
orchestration of the whole scene. Here the producer should 
have come to the rescue. The tableau of the married pair 
on the steps of the tenement house is quite unconvincing ; 
and Mr. O’Casey has made a mistake in putting into 
Nora’s mouth not the words she would have spoken 
(they alone would have been poignant), but a discourse 
upon the cowardice which makes men brave and the attitude 
of wives and mothers towards such bloody affairs as the 
Easter Rising. Such sentiments were already implicit in 
the scene and should have been allowed to make their 
silent effect 

The second act is the finest act Mr. O’Casey has written. 
In the scene in the pub he has expressed his theme perfectly. 
Through the large window to the left of the bar come 
intermittent wafts of idealistic rebel oratory, ‘‘ Heroism has 
come back to the earth. War is a terrible thing, but war 
is not an evil thing . . . When war comes to Ireland she 
must welcome it as she would welcome the Angel of God,” 
and so forth; while inside Fluther, the Covey, Mrs. Gogan, 
Bessie, Peter and the little prostitute, Rosie, squabble and 
rant and drink. It is a scene of excellent and mordant 
comedy. The play and the acting are more worth seeing 
than any play or acting I have seen lately. Miss Sarah 
Allgood is wonderful. DesmMonp MacCarTHY. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HIS letter is interesting. It raises points worth 
discussing. 
The Hotel Ambassador, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
To the Pulitzer Prize Committee, 
Courtesy of Mr. Frank D. Fackenthal, Secretary, 
Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Sirs :—I wish to acknowledge your choice of my novel Martin 
Arrowsmith for the Pulitzer Prize. That prize I must refuse, and 
my refusal would be meaningless unless I explained the reasons. 

All prizes, like all titles, are dangerous. The seekers for prizes tend 
to labour not for inherent excellence but for alien rewards: they 
tend to write this, or timorously to avoid writing that, in order to 
tickle the prejudices of a haphazard committee. And the Pulitzer 
Prize for novels is peculiarly objectionable because the terms of it 
have been constantly and grievously misrepresented. 

Those terms are that the prize shall be given “‘ for the American 
novel published during the year which shall best present the whole- 
some atmosphere of American life, and the highest standard of 
American manners and manhood.” This phrase, if it means any- 
thing whatever, would appear to mean that the appraisal of the 
novels shall be made not according to their actual literary merit but 
in obedience to whatever code of Good Form may chance to be 
popular at the moment. 

That there is such a limitation of the award is little understood. 
Because of the condensed manner in which the announcement is 
usually reported, and because certain publishers have trumpeted 
that any novel which has received the Pulitzer Prize has thus been 
established without qualification as the best novel, the public has 
come to believe that the prize is the highest honour which an 
American novelist can receive. 

The Pulitzer Prize for novels signifies, already, much more than a 
convenient thousand dollars to be accepted even by such writers as 
smile secretly at the actual wording of the terms. It is tending to 
become a sanctified tradition. There is a general belief that the 
administrators of the prize are a pontifical body with the discernment 
and the power to grant the prize as the ultimate proof of merit. It 
is believed that they are always guided by a committee of responsi- 
ble critics, though in the case both of this and other Pulitzer Prizes, 
the administrators can, and sometimes do, quite arbitrarily reject 
the recommendations of their supposed advisers. 

If already the Pulitzer Prize is so important, it is not absurd to 
suggest that in another generation it may, with the actual terms of 
the award ignored, become the one thing for which any ambitious 
novelist will strive ; and the administrators of the prize may become 
asupreme court, a college of cardinals, so rooted and so sacred that to 
challenge them will be to commit blasphemy. Such is the French 
Academy, and we have had the spectacle of even an Anatole France 
intriguing for election. 

Only by regularly refusing the Pulitzer Prize can novelists keep 
such a power from being permanently set up over them. 

Between the Pulitzer Prizes, the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters and its training-school, the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters, amateur boards of censorship, and the inquisition of earnest 
literary ladies, every compulsion is put upon writers to become safe, 
polite, obedient, and sterile. In protest, I declined election to the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters some years ago, and now I 
must decline the Pulitzer Prize. 

I invite other writers to consider the fact that by accepting the 
prizes and approval of these vague institutions we are admitting 
their authority, publicly confirming them as the final judges of 

excellence, and I inquire whether any prize is worth that 
subservience. 
I am, Sirs, 
Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Stnciarr Lewis. 
- * * 


This letter contains nearly all that can be said against 
giving prizes for works of art. The one argument in favour 
of doing so has barely been touched upon, namely, that 
the prize-money might be a boon to a struggling author. 
The drawback of institutions and academies which award 
Prizes is (a) that the work of the year, when it is un- 
doubtedly the best, is usually also a moderate success and 
‘ams money ; (b) that when the prize goes to a book which 

not stand out from all others, there are usually three 

or four others with as good a claim to it. I think that a 
Society for helping authors to publish books which pub- 
would fight shy of as probable losers, would be more 


useful than one which had for its aim the endowment 
or encouragement of letters. 
* * * 


I am not sure that consolation prizes would not be as 
useful as encouragement prizes. There are a few faithful 
failures in literature whom I would rather see rewarded 
than promising beginners. Perhaps it would be invidious 
to mention the names of the living, so, just to indicate the 
kind of recipient that I have in mind, let me mention 
John Davidson. He had plenty of self-confidence; he 
started well; he was a decidedly promising young man. 
What is more he fulfilled expectations, and yet—well, he 
threw himself down a disused mine-shaft in Cornwall. 
He was a disappointed man. I am very far from being 
sure that his future reputation may not be far higher than 
many of his contemporaries who eclipsed him. Indeed, 
I think it will be. But the point is that at the end of his 
life he felt he was a failure, especially as his hopes had 
once been very high. He was also much bothered for 
money. A money-prize, which at the same time was a 
recognition, would have done far more for him than it could 
do for most beginners. 

* * » 

The Hogarth Press have published the letters which 
Miss Viola Tree wrote to her husband when they were 
engaged, also a number of letters which were written to her 
by people who were devoted to her (Castles in the Air. 18s.). 
This sounds as though the Hogarth Press had taken a 
great liberty, and old-fashioned people may think that it 
is odd that Miss Viola Tree should not at once insist upon 
the book being withdrawn. But why, she asks in the 
preface, should they not be published ? If she were dead, 
few people would object to these letters as too intimate for 
publication ; there would only be a sprinkling who would even 
think her executors had been indiscreet. In that case, and 
if she does not mind people reading her letters, why should she 
not publish them? I confess I see no answer to that. It 
is her concern. I enjoyed them. Their great quality is 
a transparent spontaneity. Evidently no idea that they 
would be read by strangers entered the head of the romantic, 
impulsive girl who wrote them. They tell a kind of story, 
too. They begin at the point when she gave up the stage 
to become a singer, and they end when the hope of becoming 
a famous prima donna was at last extinguished in her breast. 
She seems to have managed the training of her voice very 
badly, and in her impatience to get on quickly to have 
engaged several teachers at once, keeping each in the dark 
about the others. Each teacher had a different method 
which she followed with enthusiastic determination, till 
the strain broke her voice. There is a deliciously frank 
and humorous account of a visit to Strauss and of her 
own feelings on that occasion, and the description of her 
attempt to sing Salome, a heart-breaking failure, is told 
with a gay communicativeness which retains all the pathos 
of disaster without purposely asking for our sympathy. 

* ” * 

Messrs. Methuen have published an edition of Paradise 
Lost (4s.), by Mr. G. H. Cowling, who contributes a respect- 
worthy preface and notes. The book is not attractively 
printed or paged. It is probably intended for use in 
classes, but that is no excuse. Many school-editions are 
very pleasant to read, indeed they are usually preferable 
to pretty or «esthetic editions. What shocked me was to 
find that Mr. Cowling, when he recommends other editions, 
Masson’s Milton (“for the ordinary reader’’), Canon 
Beeching’s Oxford edition for those who wish to read the 
text in the original spelling, omits to mention Mr. Verity’s 
edition of Paradise Lost (Cambridge). This is a fine piece 
of work. It is the edition to have. I resent the existence 
of Mr. Cowling’s edition because it may keep people from 


buying a far better book. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE TWOPENNY TRAY 


British Preachers. Second series, 1926. Putnams. 6s. 


The secondhand bookseller is compelled by executors to 
purchase a great many unsaleable volumes. Hoping against 
hope, he presently deposits the sifted rubbish in the twopenny 
tray outside his shop. Some of it is stolen; some, incredibly 
enough, coaxes coppers into his till ; and the rest is ultimately 
pulped. In such trays volumes of sermons figure prominently. 
It is an appalling reflection that these printed homilies must be 
the cream skimmed from a quarter of a million of religious 
addresses, delivered every Sunday in this country by unfor- 
tunate preachers to still more unfortunate audiences}; for, if the 
bulk of published sermons be poor, thin stuff, what shall be said 
of those which their actual begetter consigns to the dustbin, 
which are never printed for the congregation ‘“‘ by request” ? 
Novels and poetry are ephemeral enough in the mass, yet most 
decades produce at least one poet and one novelist whose work 
is mildly cherished by posterity. Of hosts of dead preachers, 
only Robertson of Brighton can hope for terrestrial immortality. 

Newspapers, books and theatres have bitten deep into the 
pulpit’s ancient monopoly, now challenged anew by broadcasting. 
Nevertheless, the Scots are still greedy sermon tasters; and 
if England is less patient of the pulpit, preachers like Dr. Inge 
and Dr. Campbell and Fr. Vernon can crowd the largest halls 
and churches, whilst every town and rural area boasts its local 
celebrity. The explanation is obvious. It is nobody’s business 
but the parson’s to speak on certain matters which never lose 
their interest for thoughtful people, even though conviction 
be absent in matters of faith, and practice lag behind ideal where 
conduct is concerned. On such matters many folk either do not 
dare or do not care to talk privately and personally. The 
preacher handles them publicly and—so far as his hearers are 
concerned—impersonally. If he be a_ personality, sincere 
knowledgeable, sympathetic, with experience of life, his mono- 
logue practically develops into a myriad duologues. He grips 
each hearer by laying hands on some secret perplexity, some 
subconscious aspiration or some hidden moral struggle. He 
holds the attention by meeting in turn each silent question, 
protest, resistance. He may fail in the end to convince or 
convert; but he creates an intimate dialogue, devoid of self- 
consciousness ; and such dialogues are as moving as they are rare. 
The magnitude of the task accounts for the scarcity of great 
preachers. 

Lesser preachers there are in shoals, who pursue and achieve 
lesser aims. They face an audience of temperament and ten- 
dencies similar to their own. Wherever the road may lead, 
they have travelled further along it than their hearers. They 
stiffen existing prejudices, they fortify familiar conventions, they 
vivify moribund inhibitions, and they remind us of half-for- 
gotten ideals. But they never let loose revolution in a life. 
As Wesley would put it, they convert nobody. 

Many an ancient tag attempts to define the perfect sermon. 
One of the oldest bids the preacher placere, docere, movere. A 
later version claims that the congregation should be dismissed 
“‘ into a world transformed.” Sir James Marchant, who began 
in 1924 to compile an annual volume under the title of British 
Preachers, holds that a good sermon should bring men nearer 
God. Such a volume is heavily handicapped from birth. During 
the last three years the nation has listened by wireless to men 
who often speak on lesser matters than faith and morals, and 
have acknowledged powers to influence great audiences. But 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
Lord Curzon, Lord Birkenhead, and many other public men are 
ineffective when they speak without being visible. Possibly 
the microphone paralyses them, but they at least retain what- 
ever suggestion of personality can be conveyed through the 
voice. The preacher of a printed sermon is inaudible as well as 
invisible. 

Lay orators and clerical preachers differ profoundly in their 
consciousness of their audiences. When the novice in public 
speaking conquers his initial nervousness, he usually tends to 
relapse into his subconscious mind ; his faculties of sight and 
hearing fall into abeyance ; he is inclined to become literally 
blind and deaf for the period of his speech. The political 
speaker is soon dragged out of this trance by interruptions and 
hecklers. But the pulpit is not subject to these distractions, 
and many a famous preacher regularly loses all consciousness 
of building and congregation in the opening minute of his dis- 


course. Hence the preacher should bear printing better than the 
orator of the hustings, who must watch his audience and suit 
his tune to their mood. This is only true of the great preacher, 
who is far rarer than the great poet or the great novelist. To 
expect the ordinary man to enjoy a volume of sermons, picked 
up at random or written by different authors, is like asking 4 
duke to sit under Mr. Maxton for an hour without fuming and 
fidgetting. The success of ordinary orators depends on their 
words stirring a twin set of preconceptions in their hearers’ 
minds. There are so many subdivisions of Christian faith and 
Christian doubt that any man may wade through a hundred 
printed sermons without one spasm of cordial response. An 
acknowledgment of the preacher’s evident honesty is often al] 
the meed that we can offer him. 

At least two genuine and attractive personalities figure in 
British Preachers. The boyish wistfulness of “‘ Dick ” Sheppard 
is always winsome ; but his prescription of a sympathetic good 
nature for the ills of tortured humanity is hardly convincing. 
Mr. Studdert Kennedy definitely says as much; he evidently 
thinks that an unarmed man might as well offer a biscuit to a 
hungry lion in its native jungle. Mr. Kennedy is a passionate 
and indeed almost savage critic of society and current politics, 
He has a knack of versifying, and a gift of coining phrases 
which bite and sting and reveal. He loses something of his 
grip when he turns from man to God ; perhaps that is inevitable, 
though Robertson hardly found it so. His God is rather for. 
midable and ruthless . . . “ all down the ages He has stung, 
whipped, called, wooed, driven, aye sometimes it would almost 
seem tortured men into life ; for the last enemy which shall be 
destroyed is sloth.” The Romans, logically enough, refuse to 
figure in this galley ; but the other churches are well represented, 
Most of the preachers claim long pastoral experience, judging 
from the brief biographies which preface their homilies. But 
their sermons smack overmuch of the study and the academy, 
whereas Mr. Kennedy’s spiritual home is compounded of the 
slums and the battlefield, and Mr. Sheppard seems to spend his 
week among “ nice”’ people, who are often wilful and always 
worried. It would, of course, be unfair to conclude that each 
contribution to this symposium is a tabloid version of the 
author’s gospel. The occasions of individual sermons are seldom 
cited ; but most of them presuppose educated congregations, 
and credit the hearers with academic knowledge and academic 
interests which they can infrequently possess. The attempts 
to be topical are usually disastrous. Spurgeon was usually 
domestic or commercial in his illustrations, and he knew both 
milieux. Industrial crises and the great war magnetise the 
modern preacher when he descends from the stars; but the 
comments of a young Labour enthusiast or an ex-sevice man on 
many of these allusions would probably be unprintable. 

In so far as these sermons are genuinely representative of 
modern British preaching, they are far too donnish. In the 
ecclesiastical sphere reputations are often earned by scholarship 
or by administrative work. Neither the scholar nor the adminis- 
trator necessarily develops into a preacher. Editor and pub- 
lisher alike probably remembered that ordinary people do not 
buy sermons, and the selection was doubtless made with an eye 
to a special public. Dr. Inge is perhaps excluded because he is 
too extraordinary. And there are no data for estimating the 
qualities of the ordinary preachers. We know that some of 
them are original, and dull. We know that others, moved 
variously by idleness and modesty, purchase their sermons from 
agencies at eighteenpence a time. We know that others, 
slightly more honest and slightly less extravagant, produce dis- 
courses with scissors and paste. But preaching would surely 
be moribund in England were it not for the remnant, who remait 
unknown to fame and uncourted by publishers, speaking naturally 
and intimately to their simple flocks from the treasuries of 
personal perplexity and personal struggle. There may be no 
more fruitful preachers than these. 

For the rest, the volume creates real misgivings. “ He who 
preacheth twice ona day, prateth once,” said Lancelot Andrewes. 
Men who cannot preach, should not be forced to preach. Men 
who can preach should not be compelled, as many contributors 
to this volume are compelled, to preach three or four times every 
Sunday, and as often during the week. The churches seem to 
stand in need of orders of preaching friars, who might release 
the scholar and the administrator for their proper duties. If 
many preachers are as aloof from life as some who figure in this 
anthology, the Pauline tradition might be resuscitated, and 
more dependence be placed on preachers who work at 4 seculat 
profession during the week, mingling on level terms with 
men and women whom they aspire to help along the road to 
wards God. GErorrREY WEALD. 
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SIR HUBERT PARRY 


Hubert Parry: His Life and Works. CuHartes L. Graves. 

Macmillan. 2 vols. 30s. 

Sir Hubert Parry, who was born in 1848 and died in 1918, is 
a composer whose position in the history of English music is 
not yet defined, and his present biographer, Mr. C. L. Graves, 
does not attempt a serious criticism of his music, but is content 
with summarising the opinions of others and of quoting from 
the writings of such contemporary musicians as Sir Walford 
Davies, Sir Henry Hadow, Mr. Fuller-Maitland and Mr. R. O. 
Morris. But Mr. Graves says: 

a collection of these testimonies and criticisms does not justify 

an entirely complacent optimism as to Hubert Parry’s title to 

immortality. 

There is perhaps no composer who is destined to immortality, 
but the chapter Mr. Graves devotes to criticism of Parry’s 
music from English and foreign sources makes a good impression, 
because Mr. Graves has been at pains to secure some real 
criticism and to exclude that form of patriotic panegyric 
which the Press to-day thinks necessary to display towards 
English music and English composers. We should not be 
surprised if, in fifty years’ time, Parry’s music was regarded as 
easily the finest contribution made by this country during the 
whole of the nineteenth century, for Parry had several rare and 
remarkable qualities. He could write good, vigorous, vivid, 
diatonic tunes. Compare, for example, Parry’s Jerusalem with 
Sir Edward Elgar’s Land of Hope and Glory. Jerusalem is a 
popular tune almost as popular as Land of Hope and Glory, 
but how pure and fresh in comparison! Its quality may 
be indicated by the fact that Parry has succeeded in setting 
Blake’s poem perfectly. No one will ever be able to set those 
words to music again. This is a great achievement. The qualities 
of Jerusalem—freshness, sincerity, dignity, beauty and an 
outdoor spaciousness—are the qualities which Parry’s music 
at its best always had, and these are qualitites which wear 
out many more showy and exciting ones. Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie once described Parry’s music as consisting of : 

boldly energetic and broadly sweeping melodies alternating with 
compact little tunes which run like delicate veins in blocks of marble 
and touch us by their ingratiating simplicity. 

Mr. R. O. Morris—a_ severe-judicious critic—has written: 

“The narratives of Judith and the ‘ Lamentation’ of Job 
reveal the composer’s power of sustained declamation at its very 
highest ; in particular the passage beginning ‘Man that is 
born of woman’ is one to which the most stolid can hardly 
listen unmoved ; the highest praise is to say that the melody 
here is worthy of the words which inspired it.” 

Sir Henry Hadow and Mr. R. O. Morris praise his songs 
for their delicate workmanship, restraint, variety, and fidelity 
to the verbal rhythm, and Mr. Morris says: 

Here, as elsewhere, his writing is curiously individual—one says 
curiously because his style is so devoid of tricks that when one 
comes to define its characteristics one is compelled to fall back 
largely on negatives. Yet there is scarcely a page in his entire 
works that is not plainly and unmistakably Parry. 

To have a style that is devoid of tricks and is yet unmis- 
takably individual is to have real style, and a composer who 
has that is likely to outlive many noiser reputations. 

Of Parry the man Mr. Graves succeeds in giving a realistic 
external picture. Unfortunately Mr. Graves is so persistently 
verbose that these two volumes could have been compressed 
into one with great advantage and no loss, had the biographer 
been a less facilely fluent writer. Mr. Graves explains the opinions 
and feelings of his subject with tiresome garrulity. At least a 

pages are wasted in fatuous digression of this sort : 

It was a glorious summer, so hot that Hubert was reduced to 
bathing in the pond. Walking exercise was oppressive, but he 
took many rides with his sister Linda, watched cricket matches 
and went to several dances for which the Beaches and his Eton and 
Oxford friend, Wilton Phipps came to stay at Highnam.. . 
When they departed Hubert was plunged into gloom on the with- 
drawal of these radiant and celestial figures, but found solace in 
smoking and reading Sartor Resartus. Also he derived no little 
satisfaction from making a burglarious entry into the house with no 
tool but a two-shilling piece, in disproof of his father’s confident 
assertion, etc., etc. . . . 


Then follows a pointless story of a burglary. Mr. Graves, 
however, often lets Parry speak for himself, and Parry could 
Write and speak with admirable vigour and lucidity. His father 
was @ wealthy man and Parry was educated at Eton and Exeter 
and married the daughter of the Earl of Pembroke. His life 
Was an excellent proof that luxury and refinement do not 


necessarily sap vitality or stultify the intelligence, for Parry 
detested the indolence and extravagance of his set. Of a certain 
house party he writes : 

All aristocrats, specimens of the upper ten, society’s ornaments ! 

It is enough to make one a bitter democrat to be long in the com- 

pany of people brought up in luxury, utterly without aspirations 

of any kind, without education of mind, and as uselessly ornamental 
and as injuriously bigoted about their “ rights’’ and “ position "’ 
as it is possible to be. Certainly one of the primary conditions of 

a better constituted society must be a better—more equable dis- 

tribution of the luxuries of life and the questionable advantages of 

wealth and opportunities of pleasure. 

This was written in 1873. In 1877 he became an enthusiastic 
Wagnerian, and was studying seriously with Dannreuther. He 
read widely-—Benvenuto Cellini, Herbert Spencer, Turgeniev. 
Of the last-named’s Terres Vierges he wrote that it agonised him 
with the mental suffering it revealed: “ I feel the bitterness of 
that helpless enthusiasm for social regeneration in my own 
person too often not to sympathise with it most keenly.” He 
became a contributor to Grove’s Dictionary and after various 
minor works, completed his first big effort, a setting of Shelley's 
Prometheus Unbound, which was immediately performed at 
the Gloucester Festival in 1880. In spite of the cold and un- 
sympathetic reception of this work by the critics, Parry never 
looked back and in 1895 succeeded Sir George Grove as Director 
of the Royal College of Music and, in 1899, was made Professor 
of Music in the University of Oxford. Quite apart from his 
compositions, Parry did more than any other man to create 
the revival of music in this country. He never spared himself 
but lived a life of hard mental and physical toil with the zest 
and gaiety of a schoolboy. 

Parry left behind him a large literary work, entitled Instinct 
and Character, which has not been published. Mr. Graves 
devotes many pages to giving an outline of its contents but he 
would have done better to have extracted the many remarkable 
and wise ideas that at present lie hidden in that manuscript. 
Parry, although a man of exceptionally wide knowledge, made 
no new contribution to philosophy, psychology or science; but 
there is a rare flavour in many of his remarks which gives them 
value and he had a better brain than any English musician has 
had for some hundreds of years. 


A GREAT LITERARY HISTORY 


A Literary History of the English People, from the Origins to the 
Civil War. New and Revised Edition. By J. J. Jusszranp. 


Vol. II. Fisher Unwin. 15s. 

For a serious history of Literature to have lasted twenty years, 
and to have reached a second edition, is almost as remarkable 
as for a Montana couple to celebrate their silver wedding, and 
reflects almost as much credit on the two parties concerned. 
It speaks well alike for the author and for his public; the one 
has provided sound work, and the other has appreciated it. 

Better work, indeed, than M. Jusserand’s would be hard to 
find. His learning and diligence are prodigious ; he seems to miss 
nothing. He can take broad views, and yet, in defiance of Pope’s 
dictum, he has a microscopic eye. He quotes with equal ease from 
Dymocks’ 1602 translation of the Pastor Fido, from the middle of 
the Polyolbion, from Sir John Davies and from the obscurest 
notes in American or English “‘ Journals” and “ Proceedings.” 
Nay, he would appear to know Chapman’s poems by heart, a 
feat which we had imagined possible only to Mr. J. M. Robertson. 
He is equally at home in English, in French and in Spanish 
literature ; and illustrates Spenser, as if it were the most simple 
thing in the world, from Marot, from the Epithalamium of Amadis 
Jamyn (1579), and from Ortufiez de Calahorra. And he has kept 
up with the times. We have not the first edition before us, and 
cannot make a full comparison between the two issues ; but this 
volume abounds with references to work done by other scholars 
much later than 1906, when the first edition appeared. Yet with 
all this erudition he is not swamped by it; he wears it as lightly 
as Chamberlain wore his orchid or his monocle. He remains 
himself, comes with his own eyes to his authors, and judges them 
as independently as if he had never read a line about them. 

Like the work of M. Legouis, which we reviewed recently, the 
book has, to an English reader, the added value of being by a 
foreigner. Mr. Jusserand has, it is true, spent many years in 
England and America, and knows more of us than ninety-nine 
out of every hundred natives; but he cannot forget the rock 
whence he was hewn. He reads with a Frenchman’s detachment, 
and measures our writers by reference to French models—much 
to the advantage of our insular minds. Above all, he has the 
French gift of being at once accurate and delightful. There was 
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once, so we have heard, a cricket match at Newnham College 
between “ Personal Charm” and “ Solid Worth.” In such a 
match between authors, M. Jusserand would have to play on 
both sides. This book—we can give it no higher praise—is as 
enthralling as English Wayfaring Life. 

Amid so much that is good, it takes a cunning hand to “ give 
the world ensample of the best.” But perhaps we may just hint 
an excellence, and hesitate a special liking for the pages on Sir 
Thomas More at one end of the volume and for those on Donne 
at the other; urging the reader, however, not to leave out the 
middle. Different as these great men are, M. Jusserand has 
sympathy with both. What is an even stronger proof of catho- 
licity, he can even sympathise equally with the two very dissimilar 
men that made up the single personality of John Donne the erotic 
poet and John Donne the divine. He savours to the full the keen 
and penetrating yet sober and kindly irony of Utopia and the 
profound wit and sarcasm ot the Satires ; nor does the harshness 
of Donne’s metre, “ jarring against Nature’s chime,” disguise 
from him the underlying imagination. 

There is but one portion of the book that does not quite satisfy 
our perhaps biased judgment: the section on Spenser, who, for 
reasons which become plain as we read on, does not appeal to 
M. Jusserand any more than he appealed to Ben Jonson. He 
fails to see the humour in Spenser, which is there, though not 
obtrusive ; and the Faerie Queene is too formless for his orderly 
mind. He seems almost to look on Spenser as Voltaire looked on 
Shakespeare, and to regard him as a great but somewhat barbaric 
genius. It is not clear that he duly admires even the Spenserian 
stanza, the marvellous ninth line of which he could almost wish 
away. The personal character of the poet does not attract him ; 
and we think that here, for once, he has allowed dislike of an 
author to colour his feelings towards the work. The stern and 
ferocious Puritanism of Spenser, his rabid intolerance of the Irish 
kerns, his snobbery and tuft-hunting, all this is plain to see; but 
most of us are not worried by it. We admit it all, put it down to 
the times, and turn aside to enjoy the sensuous melody of the 
verse. Not so M. Jusserand; he cannot read of Sir Artegall 
without thinking of Tyrone and Desmond, or the Shepherd's 
Calendar without comparing Spenser, Kirke, and Harvey to a 
modern mutual admiration coterie. M. Jusserand would quite 
clearly see that an Evangelical makes a mistake in letting Byron’s 
escapades interfere with his enjoyment of Childe Harold; why 
should he let Spenser’s piety fret him ? He makes, we think, the 
further error—a very common one—of judging the Faerie 
Queene too much by the first book. As a matter of fact, Spenser, 
who was a very slow starter, had hardly got into his stride with a 
mere twelve cantos. Book II is vastly superior to Book I; and 
Book V considerably so. 

But it is absurd to dwell on the defects of such a book. Even 
from this section we have learnt much ; and it is as well for the 
idolater to realise that not everybody adores his god. As for the 
work as a whole, we can only say that it is worthy of its illustrious 
author, and not far from worthy of its great theme. 


TWO CAMBRIDGE DONS 


Henry Jackson, 0.M., Vice-Master of Trinity College, and Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. A 
Memoir by R. St. Jonn Parry. Cambridge University 
Press. 15s. 


Francis Jenkinson, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
University Librarian. A Memoir by H. F. Srewanrrt. 
Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 


Jackson was a great figure for many years at Cambridge, the 
least donnish of dons and the best of teachers, a man beloved for 
his strong, outright and helpful humanity. Mr. Parry has 
begun with a short memoir, explaining that the University 
affairs in which Jackson was prominent have been sufficiently 
published elsewhere, and has exhibited the real man at full 
length in a host of letters to all sorts of persons, adding some 
characteristic addresses by Jackson at the end. 

The letters are concerned, of course, with Greek philosophy 
and classical inquiries, but they have a freshness and freedom 
from pedantry which are rare. Jackson saw beyond the range of 
University prizes and Triposes. He did not regret in later life 
his indifference to the one, and lived to doubt the usefulness of 
the other. But classical learning was only one of Jackson’s 
many interests. Now he is helping a novelist hampered by ill- 
health to extend his reading; now commenting on the puzzle 
of Edwin Drood or theories of Shakespeare, out of which, though 
not a specialist, he emerges to sound conclusions. He was 
fond of reading that scoundrel Casanova, and discussed Jane 


Austen with relish. He began early with literature, in which 
his father “* spotted the good things in a very wonderful way.” 
Tennyson’s Brookfield he knew trom childhood, but 
W. H. B.’s letters are not as good as his talk. And I am bound 
to confess that he was too much of the Society talker to be quite 
first-rate. 
The comment is characteristic. Jackson was always indepen. 
dent and humorous, despising society conventions. He did not 
snigger ; he laughed aloud ; and there is many a laugh in these 
letters, as where he illustrates unusual views of the seat of the 
affections with 
Maid of Athens! ere I cut, 
Give me back my upper gut. 
He was heretical enough to believe in Mahaffy, but 
At Cambridge I dare not say so; for as Mahaffy once wrote in a 
post-card to S. H. B., ‘“‘ The God of the Cantabs, like the God of the 

Hebrews, is a jealous God.” 

Jackson had none of that parochial spirit which infects the 
ordinary don; no superiority of any kind, but a frank way of 
seeing other points of view and getting to realities. He saw 
vividly and clearly into people as well as texts, and here more 
than once he protests against a misconception of Thompson, 
That Master of Trinity and sarcasm was not indifferent to the 
reform of his college, and did at least one wise thing. He kept 
Jackson for the college staff, and it seems strange now to read 
that a man so eminently fitted for University life and so happily 
effective in it should have thought of going to Australia or the 
bar. With his colleagues Jebb and Currey he produced a book 
of model Translations and reformed the college teaching of 
tutors which had been very slack. Later he wrote no big book, 
but had many dedicated to him which flowered through his 
teaching. In Trinity his parties at Commemoration time were 
a unique delight, for his geniality made the most opposite ele- 
ments combine, and mathematicians indifferent to culture at its 
brightest had cards provided for them. With something of the 
rough features of Socrates, he had an ample Socratic endowment 
in simplicity of outlook, honesty and humour, accessibility to 
everybody. Such a man is worth a dozen super-specialists and 
comes rarely to show that the highest education does not dwarf 
the spirit in any way. 

The index might have given the reader a better chance of 
looking again at good things in the letters. 

Jenkinson, also of Trinity, relied greatly on Jackson. A good 
classic, he could be dull as a lecturer, and was probably too shy 
to give the best of himself in that way. With a great admiration 
for Bradshaw, the Librarian, he found himself in carrying on his 
work in the Library and in corresponding with congenial Liblio- 
graphers. Attacks on the welfare of his beloved books roused 
him to flysheets of considerable vigour. He was unusually 
accomplished in a rather sheltered way. He loved Nature and 
music deeply. He knew a good deal about flowers and birds, 
and especially about flies. His gentle spirit could not have 
faced the rough and tumble of the world, as Jackson’s might have. 
He took exquisite pains with his writing and was too delicate 
for the stronger delights of men, wine and copious tobacco. 
His distinction was an innocence and fastidious uprightness which 
are difficult to convey and which do not seem to belong to the 
modern world. Mr. Stewart has, however, given a good im- 
pression of his character, and the photographs are admirably 
lifelike. 


THE PROBLEM OF SYMBOLS 


The Migration of Symbols: their Relations to Beliefs and Customs. 
By Donap A. MACKENzIE. Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. 

Symbolism, as a branch of anthropology, is a subject of great 
interest and importance. But it is one full of obscurities and 
it can hardly be said that Mr. Mackenzie’s attempt at elucidation 
is altogether successful. The ground he takes, indeed, is stated 
with sufficient clarity. There are three main theories as to the 
origin and diffusion of those decorative motives, such as the 
swastika, which are found, in endless repetition, in widely 
separated parts of the world. According to one they have 20 
symbolic meaning at all. They are “ significant form,” and 
primitive man, their inventor, was an artist for art’s sake. 
This view, which was popularised by Andrew Lang in his attrac 
tive but not very reliable books on primeval culture, has been 
rejected by most serious anthropologists, who are divided into 
two camps. The one holds that the development of primitive 
mentality runs everywhere a similar course ; that two peoples, 
growing in complete independence of one another, grow 
parallel lines, and that at a certain stage of their growth certain 
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symbols, the shorthand notation of ideas about the gods or the 
forces of nature, make a natural if not inevitable appearance : 
that, therefore, the use of the same symbol by, say, the Aztecs 
and the Polynesians, does not necessarily imply any direct or 
indirect communication between them. The opponents of this 
school of thought maintain, on the contrary, that by means of 
trading and migration there was very widespread and complex 
intercommunication among early civilisations, that the symbols 
went ajourneying with their makers, and that the diffusion of 
symbols is in itself an evidence of migration. It is to this camp 
that Mr. Mackenzie belongs. 

So far so good. In the present state of anthropological 
knowledge, where such facts as we possess, to attain any coherent 
significance, have to be quickened by interpretation and co- 
ordinated by conjecture, an unbiased mind may be content 
to remain an open one. The diffusion theory is probably as 
plausible as the evolutionary. The trouble with the book 
under notice is that its author lacks the art of setting forth his 
views with lucidity, and therefore with cogency. In reading 
it one constantly believes oneself to be following a clue, to be as 
constantly baffled. The thread has snapped off short. This, 
of course, is not altogether Mr. Mackenzie’s fault. The science 
of which he is treating teems with abortive clues. It is a more 
than Minoan labyrinth. But Mr. Mackenzie is certainly not a 
master of method. One seeks in vain, not for proof, but for any 
sustained support of the argument implied in his title. 

It is interesting to compare this book with one of similar title 
published more than thirty years ago, La Migration des Symboles 
of the Count Goblet d’Alviella, of which an English version, 
with a valuable introduction by Sir George Birdwood, appeared 
in 1894, two years after the original edition. Since then, of 
course, an enormous amount has been done in archzologica] and 
anthropological research, and masses of material of which the 
Count Goblet d’Alviella was ignorant were at Mr. Mackenzie's 
disposal. Many of the authorities on which the French writer 
relied have been superseded, and it may be that his own book 
is not held in such high esteem as it once was: Mr. Mackenzie 
only quotes from it once, and then without comment. Neverthe- 
less, one cannot help feeling that as an introduction to the 
subject the Freneh book is still to be preferred to its successor. 
It has just that logic and lucidity of presentation in which Mr. 
Mackenzie’s treatise is deficient. Sound or not, the Count’s 
theories are at least to be followed, and they are set forth with a 
charm of style which, if it is not an essential in scientific writing 
(and may be a snare), is none the less acceptable. Sir James 
Fraser, moreover, has taught us to look for it in anthropology ; 
but we look for it in vain in Mr. Mackenzie’s pages. 

Mr. Mackenzie, while writing on much the same lines as the 
Count Goblet d’Alviella and from much the same point of view, 
covers a more restricted field. For instance, he only touches 
by the way on phallic symbolism, with which the Count deals 
at length. He confines himself, in fact, almost entirely to one 
closely related group of symbols, the swastika, the spiral, and 
certain analogues of the latter. On the meaning of these, he 
has much that is interesting to say. By a careful collation of 
the graphic remains with relevant texts, especially with the 
Pyramid Texts as interpreted by Professor Breasted, he has made 
out a strong case for equating the swastika with the cardinal 
points. The case of the spiral is more complicated. He associ- 
ates it with the serpent and the dragon, with the whorled shell, 
with the whirlwind and the whirlpool and various vegetable 
giowths—as a symbol of birth or growth or of life itself. The 
subject is one of extraordinary difficulty, in which nothing more 
than conjecture is possible. Mr. Mackenzie’s conjectures are 
always ingenious and often plausible, though he takes the 
psychological subtlety of early man, and his gift for seeing 
analogies, rather sweepingly for granted. Nor does he always 
make it clear whether he believes that the symbol arose from 
some real or supposed quality of a similar object in nature, or 
that the object took on sanctity from its likeness to the symbol. 
But he is walking in a wilderness and is himself confessedly 
bewildered. And at any rate he has brought together a great 
deal of valuable material, and made a great many suggestions 
which all who concern themselves with his subject will have to 
take into account. 


MARIE LECKZINSKA 


A Lily of Old France. By Eric Reve Buck.ey. Witherby. 
10s. 6d. 

A moralist might cite as a proof of the innate depravity of 

men that, judging by the books which are written for their 

amusement, they take a great deal more interest in the ladies 








who are euphemistically called the favourites of kings than in 
their lawfully wedded wives. Only those queens consort who, 
like Marguerite de Valois or Caroline of Brunswick, have elected 
to live scandalously themselves have been able to attract the 
attention accorded to their rivals. Certainly the story of the 
Pompadour is well known to a great many people to whom 
Marie Leckzinska, the Pompadour’s lover's wife, is hardly the 
shadow of a name. That particular discrepancy, however, can 
be justified on grounds of historical significance as well as of 
the superior fascination of wickedness; for whereas Madame 
d’Etioles exercised an enormous influence on the affairs not only 
of France but of Europe, Queen Marie exercised practically none. 
Nor did she desire to do so. She was as nearly a private lady 
as a queen could be. She was hardly even a pawn in the great 
game. 

It might very well be doubted, indeed, whether a full-length 
biography of her was called for. But Mr. Buckley has thought 
otherwise, and, if the book which he has made is not a very im- 
portant contribution to history, it contains a story with a good 
deal of human interest. His heroine is a pathetic and an 
admirable figure. The daughter of a discrowned King of Poland 
who was her husband's pensioner, not even, strictly speaking, of 
royal blood, she was only chosen for her exalted position because 
it suited the Duc de Bourbon and his ambitious mistress, Madame 
de Prie, that the boy king whom they desired to govern should 
marry a woman without influential connections, to put a spoke 
in their wheel, in the Courts of Europe. That she owed her 
crown to Bourbon, who had once thought of marrying her him- 
self, was the beginning of her misfortunes. It identified her 
with the Bourbon faction, and a slight indiscretion of her own 
confirmed the identification and gained her the enmity of Fleury, 
who on Bourbon’s fall became practically absolute ruler of 
France. The Cardinal never forgave her, and if he did not 
actually promote Louis’ infidelity he gave it his uncanonical 
benediction. Quite deliberately, in the meanest spirit of 
revenge, he influenced. Louis against the wife with whom, 
apparently, the King was quite prepared to be content. 

It was several years before he took his first mistress. But 
then began the long and varied proeession, which the Queen, 
unhappily devoted to him all the time, must sit by and watch, 
being spared only what Mr. Buckley calls ** the indecent buffoon- 
eries which marked the reign of Mme. du Barry.” She consoled 
herself with friendships and charities. Her friendships gave rise 
to scandals which one may agree with Mr. Buckley were abso- 
lutely baseless. Her charities, though they made her popular 
with a people at first resentful of her humble origin, kept her in 
constant debt. She had no luck. Her daughters were taken 
from her; the son whom she adored died before her. She had a 
personality of her own, a good deal of charm and some wit; but 
she achieved no more than a shadowy existence in the hard 
glitter of a brilliant Court. 
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WOODFORDE AGAIN 


The Diary of a Country Parson. Volume II. Edited by JoHn 
Beresrorp. Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 


This new volume of the Rev. James Woodforde’s diary makes 
@ very interesting contrast with its predecessor, published in 
1924. In response to enthusiastic letters from all over the world 
and from all sorts of people—Lord Rosebery, Professor Saints- 
bury and Mr. Stanley Weyman are specially mentioned—the 
editor decided to give the diary, in this second instalment, 
almost in full. In fact, he covers only five years, 1782-1787, in 
contrast with the twenty-three years of Volume I. The difference 
is really startling, and suggests a whole essay on the editing of 
such diaries, did space permit. In Volume I we got an impression 
of constant movement, of a life of restless, abrupt activity, 
though nothing much, in point of fact, was ever done. In 
Volume II we get a leisurely, processional] air, far more suited 
to Parson Woodforde’s character and pursuits, and obviously 
far more true. 

The fact is that it is impossible to “cut” a diary—except in 
the sense of leaving out whole entries—without destroying its 
flavour. The repetitions in this second volume—the eternal “I 
dined, supped and slept at home,” or “‘ Nancy dined, supped and 
slept at home,” the daily record of the menu for dinner (which 
varied so astonishingly little according to modern taste)—all 
this is essential to a proper understanding of the kind of lives 
these people led. An item like “ boiled pike” is a mere isolated 
nightmare, unless you know that the rector has eaten pike baked 
about twice a week for the last five years, and presumably 
wanted a change. At least one infers that it was stuffed and 
baked, since he speaks of “‘a pudding in his (the pike’s) belly.” 
Again, you don’t realise that dinner at five was late, unless you 
have shared it with Nancy and the rector in spirit daily at about 
two. You do not appreciate how little politics meant to him 
unless you perceive his few political allusions isolated in a stream 
of village talk. 

Most important of all, these occasional glasses of ‘“‘ rum and 
water,” this bottle of gin, “‘ which did not last very long” when 
they took it on a fishing expedition, might convey a painfully 
wrong impression, if dragged from their context and recorded all 
on the same page. Parson Woodforde was the most moderate 
of men. He disliked what he calls ‘* Frenchified ’ cooking. He 
played whist, but only at about two shillings a rubber, and 
thirteen shillings is his heaviest loss at loo. When he loses his 
temper, he apologises for it in his diary, with the engaging 
frankness of a Pepys. He is easily pleased, too. Visiting London, 
he stayed at the “ Bell Savage” on Ludgate Hill, and, while 
praising it heartily, records on the same page that he was ‘“‘so 
much pestered and bit by ‘“ Bugges ” that, on the first night, he 
rose at 4 a.m. and went for a walk in the City, and on subsequent 
nights dared not go to bed at all. On his next visit he stayed at 
the Angel, behind S. Clement Danes, where poor niece Nancy was 
apparently poisoned by the food; but they were “ very civil 
people,” and there is not a word of reproach! 

In fact—as we knew already—an equable, easy-going old gen- 
tleman, with a hatred of any kind of violence, and a frank terror 
of thunder ; who can snub an insolent farmer, but forgives him 
at the first approach ; who hands out largesses to the poor on a 
scale that must have been unusual even then ; who dines duti- 
fully and often with the Squire and his aristocratic friends, but 
confesses that “ being with our equals is much more agreeable” 
—a man of a simple, candid, inquiring turn of mind, who will go 
miles to see a calf with two heads or a Parliamentary election— 
in short, the very pattern of the perfect diarist: that is Parson 
Woodforde. Mr. Beresford says nothing of his intentions with 
regard to further volumes. The diarist died in 1803—we may 
hope, as he himself would say, that he “ bettered himself ”"— 


PARSON 


which should give us at least two volumes more. We cannot 
have too much. 

TWO LIVES 
Two Lives: a Poem. By Wiriram Extery LEonarp. Heine- 


mann. 6s. 


The characters in this long verse narrative are all unnamed. 
Their story is told in a series of some two hundred stanzas of 
loose sonnet form, by one narrator, the “I” and protagonist 
of the tragedy. His wife, her father, her sister, neighbours and 
friends—they are all brought nameless before us, yet so sharply 
drawn in feature and speech that we ask no other help in knowing 
them. And this anonymity is in itself a token of the extraor- 
dinary force and wholeheartedness of Mr. Leonard’s poem. We 


are drawn by it into the very mood of tragic recollection and 


—— 


impassioned absorption by which the writing of the story mug 
have been engendered. It leaves the impression of a map 
writing urgently and fervently, but for his own eyes only ang 
his own appeasement. For in that mood, when we turn pas. 
sionately back into the tangling woods of our experience, and 
struggle to cut clear the track we came by, or recognise the land. 
marks that unwittingly guided us—in that mood names vanish 
from our thoughts: so close are we to the happenings of the 
past that names become superfluous as they are in the moments 
of crisis themselves. 

The story is simple and rather terrible. Its setting is a univer. 
sity city of the Middle West. A young professor (how chill this 
sounds !—but Mr. Leonard exalts it far beyond our prejudices) 
becomes betrothed to a shy, elusive, solitary girl, who turns out 
to be the predestined victim of an hereditary taint of madness, 
Their love is deep; and it has made of her a new and lovelier 
creature. Reason bids him stay; instinct, go on; and reason 
can also side with instinct, arguing : 

Love that restored her from the undertow, 
If still it watches, still shall keep her so. 


But, alas ! the undertow draws her down again. The transcen- 
dent happiness of their marriage is befogged by the crafty 
miserliness of her aged father, and her sensitive being is strained 
and rent by a pathetic striving after a double loyalty, a double 
duty, of wife and of daughter. 

She lacked—O terrible beauty of her fate— 

Uncannily all power to doubt or hate. 


Within the year the blow falls. Her malady returns, and she 
dies by her own hand. But it is not only the widower’s grief that 
awaits the husband. His struggle now is also with the covert, 
tacit blame of his dead wife’s kinsfolk, and with the slanderous 
tongues of the town. But it is chiefly with remembrance of the 
past that he has to battle, and with the consciousness of the line 
he quotes : 
Ich lass den Herrgott aus dem Spiel. 

The technical accomplishment of the verse is not as a whole 
very high. But it is unpretentious, and the stanzas are never 
padded out with irrelevancies. The whole story, indeed, is told 
with the compact directness of good dramatic writing; and 
although Mr. Leonard knows well how to hint at the various 
directions in which his story might lead him, the economy of 
the verse form forbids him to do more. The result is the distilled 
essence of a tragedy which a novelist would have taken four 
times the space to achieve. And it would have required a 
great novelist to produce the sustained intensity of Mr. 
Leonard’s poem. 


AMERICANA 
Americana: the Literature of American History. By Mirton 
WautpMan. Dulau. 2ls. 


It is possible that a nation without a history might be happy; 
but since, in point of fact, nations invariably do have histories, 
it is obviously desirable that their records should be as full as 
possible. The nation therefore whose history begins shortly after 
the invention of printing may count itself fortunate. That is the 
happy position of modern America. It is true that the early 
explorers were essentially men of action; not all of the Con- 
quistadores took the trouble to keep journals and have them 
printed when they got home—if they ever did get home. At 
the worst, however, there was generally some member of the 
expedition who felt moved to write about it to his friends. Mr. 
Milton Waldman approaches his task with the comfortable 
knowledge that in the literature of American history there are 
no blanks, such as occur in European medieval annals. Perhaps 
the worst problem he has to deal with is the obscurity surrounding 
the voyages of John and Sebastian Cabot. Of the first voyage 
of John Cabot, on which the English claim to supremacy in 
North America was founded, there is no literary evidence—not 
even a reported conversation. We have but the bare date. 
And there were liars, too, among the letter-writers ; and there 
were some silly mistakes. Of the latter a good example is the 
name America—as to which the best that can be said is that it 
is an improvement on the rival English suggestion of “ Caboto.” 
On the whole, however, the American historian’s ** original 
authorities” are the envy and despair of students in less favoured 
lands. As Mr. Waldman says: 

The present book is largely the story of how Johannes Gutenberg, 
by inventing the art of printing at Mainz, in or about 1450, enabled 
Christopher Columbus, returning from the discovery of America, 
to found a history instead of inaugurating a legend. 


It is not even certain that there is no more ‘“ Americana” te 
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Lortovs, 


THEY ARE easy and yet they grip. 
They look as though they were 
made to tread on carpets but they 
are country shoes at heart. They 
have had a lot of hard work but 
it has done them good. 

THEY ARE not as new as they 
were, but they were never nicer. 


LOTUS « DELTA 


Shoes of Standing 
Men’s from 25/- 
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EASY GOING 





STAFFORD & Northampton. ™ 














And then you know one other 
thing about them—that they or 
some other Lotus pair before them 
were the first pair you ever had 
which really fitted your feet— 
slipping into your life there and 
then, and creating no more distur- 
bance than a new pair of gloves. 
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WHITE FLANNELS 


Devotees of Tennis, Cricket—and Boating—. 
take pride in their “whites.” 
They can look just as “dressy” on these 
occasion; as when wearing an ordinary 
business suit. 
be “washed.”’ They should becleaned 
bv methods which prevent shrink- 


Achille Serre 1: 


Head Office & Works: Hackney Wick, London, E.g 








Justifiably. 


“Whites” should never 


ing, which preserve the clear, 
bright colour ; which make, 
and keep, them soft and 
fleecy. We offer a very 
quick service forclean- 
ing flannelslike this. 
At nominal cost. 


Branches and Agencies Everywhere 
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LEICA FOCAL PLANE FILM CAMERA 


36 exposures without reloading. Leitz anastigmatic F/3.5 
lens. Size of negatives 1 X 14 inch. 
Made by Leitz with the same precision as their microscopes. 
An innovation in camera construction, combining remark- 
able efficiency and convenience with the utmost compact- 
ness and simplicity in use. An ideal instrument alike for 
the expert and the novice, incomparable for travellers and 
tourists. A real pocket camera endowed with many 
unique features and made with unequalled precision. 
Unsurpassed for strength and reliability. With no other 
camera can one or a series of exposures be made with 
such rapidity and unfailing accuracy. 





















“ Superlative piece of mechanism; a singu- 
larly efficient, practical instrument, capable 
of covering a wide category of work.” —Vide 
“The Photographic Journal,” March, 1926. 























Price of Camera, with three spools taking films for 108 
exposures, complete, in leather case . £1806 
The same, with Distance Meter . £20060 
Ask for the Leica Booklet (No. 30) post free. 
OGILVY & CO., 20, Mortimer St., London, W.1 
Also Agents for the Heidoscope Stereo-Reflex Camera, 
Leitz Photo Distance Meter, and Leitz Prism Bi 
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unearth. Mr. Waldman, referring to the Latin Letter of Columbus 
—he is particularly good on the Columbus records—remarks 
that ‘‘ very nearly every stack of old books in Europe has been 
examined ” in the search for the Spanish original. But who 
knows how many such stacks exist? Not even the great Dr. 
Rosenbach can have the slightest idea. Mr. Waldman may 
yet have to produce a revised edition. 

In the meantime he has performed a very real service. Ina 
short and readable compass he enumerates and briefly describes 
all the sources of American history, with the circumstances in 
which they came to light. In dealing with old, or rare, books and 
prints, he adds shrewd notes about the probable purchase 
price—very useful no doubt to his own countrymen, and with 
a certain melancholy interest in these hard times even for 
European reacers. A vast amount of reading must have gone 
to the making of this book, for although it is, in a sense, only a 
descriptive catalogue, it is plain from Mr. Waldman’s comments 
that he knows his authorities from the inside, too. There are 
a few misprints—such as “ from a peak in Darien”—but the 
type and the general appearance of the volume do the pub- 
lishers eredit. 


SHORTER 


Atomicity and Quanta. By J. H. Jeans. 
Press, 1926. 64 pp. 2s. 6d. 

This little book contains the Rouse Ball lecture delivered in May, 
1925. Certain phenomena of nature such as electrons are apparently 
atomic. Action also appears to be atomic. Space-time appears to be 
a continuum, and such things as interference in optics appear to 
require an undulatory theory. How can all this be reconciled ? 
Is the quantum connected with the unit of electricity ? How does 
radiation interact with matter? Dr. Jeans points out that the 
solution of the problem should conform to the quantum-principle, 
the unduflatory theory of light, relativity and the principle of reversi- 
bility. He thinks it conceivable that there may be an atomicity 
of the metrical properties of space. This is difficult to believe. 
One aspect is put very well by the author in the following way : 
** Consider the case of a hypothetical universe containing only two 
material constituents, a negative electron and a positive proton of 
equal charge situated at, let us say, a distance of a million light years 
apart. Does such a universe consist of two free electric charges, 
or of a hydrogen atom, or is it a matter of indifference in which way 
we regard it? The last alternative can be dismissed at once, for two 
free charges cannot absorb or emit radiant energy, whereas a hydrogen 
atom can... the something more which must be added to an 
electron and a proton to form a hydrogen atom is the mechanism 
which enables the structure to absorb and emit radiation.”” Do 
tubes of force exist ?_ The value of Planck’s constant, which is funda- 
mental in the quantum theory, can, approximately at any rate, be 
expressed in terms of the velocity of light and the strengths of the tubes 
of force. What doesthis imply ? We shall all agree with Dr. Jean’s 
conclusion that “ we are still very far from understanding the working 
of the atom or the true meaning of atomicity and quanta.’ But 
we shall all profit by meditating on his lecture. It gives much food for 


NOTICES 


Cambridge University 


thought. It could, and should be, expanded into a book. Full 

justice cannot be done to such a subject in a lecture. 

From Dolomites to Stelvio. By Hetena L. Waters. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 

A Wayfarer in the Dolomites. By S. H. Hamer. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

A Wayfarer in Alsace. By B.S. Townror. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


The modern Baedeker is a motorist, and if it happens to be raining 
when he strikes a place, that place is damned for all eternity; it will 
never have the chance to show itself to him in a better mood. Far 
more than half of the present-day guide-books are written either in 
this way, on the strength of a single fleeting glimpse of the places they 
describe, or in offices by men who have never set eyes on them, and 
must rely upon existing books eked out by their imagination. The 
old-fashioned guide, written by someone who knew the district, had 
often a home-made flavour about it, but it was worth more. If your 
guide was less fluent and not so sophisticated, at least he knew what 
he was talking about. There is room for personal impressions of 
travel, if they are worth reading on their own account, and also room 
for trustworthy topographical works with the place and not the 
author as their subject, but too many writers fall in between, or 
imagine that personal impressions of no special interest will cover up 
great gaps in their own information. 

From Dolomites to Sielvio is a guide written by the motor tour 
method ; it has been done as efficiently as this sort of thing can be 
expected to be and, though a little thin, will undoubtedly be useful 
to motorists visiting the Dolomites. Some of the photographs are 
uncommonly good. 

Mr. Hamer’s book was written before the war, since when the Dolo- 
mites have changed in nationality, place-names, communications and 
practically everything else. It has not been sufficiently revised to 
have much value as a guide, and, though pleasantly written, can 
hardly be said to stand out among descriptions of walking-tours 












abroad. Its only real value at the present time is to the climb 
the climbing chapters being full and useful. We cannot leave 
two books without a word on the bindings, the shades of sanit, 
distemper and magenta-plum being the most unpleasant we have 
for a long time. 

The value of Mr. Townroe’s book is increased by the fact that 
has known Alsace in war as well as in peace, but he forfeits his ady 
tage by an extremely marked anti-German prejudice which 
destroys our faith in his conciusions. Making allowance for 
A Wayfarer in Alsace is more readable and informative than me 
travel books, because Mr. Townroe has taken more trouble over 
than most of their writers think worth while. 


An Artist's Life in London and Paris. 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Ludovici has an interesting story to tell, and tells it, thou 
without pretension to the higher literary graces, in a pleasant, straig 
forward way. He remembers London when there were watere 
beds in Kentish Town, and Paris before the Franco-Prussian war, 
an artist himself, he has known many of the artists of two countries 
have won fame since those far-off days. It is obvious that he 
played no inconsiderable part in the making of Art history. He 
one link in the chain, Mr. Walter Sickert being the other, which ¢ 
Whistler to the R.B.A., and he re-tells the story of that fame 
presidency from the inside. As one of the original council of t 
International Society,he acted as a sort of artistic liaison officer bet 
London and Paris, and to him was largely due the brilliant q 
of the Society’s early exhibitions. He brought the first Cézannes 
England and it was not his fault that we did not get to know Van Ge 
some years before we actually did. He tried to import Rodi 
Balzac. In a wild youth, who was bis contemporary in the Pari 
studios, he divined the great artist that Forain was to become. 
has his receptivity been dulled by the years. Formed in the g 
days of Impressionism, the devoted admirer of Whistler, it is hardly 
to be expected that he should accord a whole-hearted welcome to t 
most recent developments of painting. Nevertheless he is prepan 
to examine them all with an unprejudiced eye, and to seek what go 
there may be in them, whether actually or as influences. It is y 
characteristic of him that finding himself at Havre on the outbre 
of war, and having some time to wait for a boat, he should have spe 
it in obtaining access, in the face of considerable difficulties, to t 
collection of Boudin’s pictures in the Municipal Gallery, which 
closed. This enthusiasm, however, is far from implying detachme 
from the interests of ordinary mortals. On the contrary, his book 
made attractive largely by its unpretentious humanity. q 


America and Belgium: A Study of the Influence of the United St 
upon the Belgian Revolution of 1789-1790. By T. K. Gon 
S.T.B. Fisher Unwin. 15s. 

Dr. Gorman investigates with immense care the effect of t 
American example of 1775 upon the Belgian revolutionaries of fo 
years later. One agency in promoting American influence in Belgium 
it is interesting—was the Belgian Press. The Belgian newspaper) 
published “detailed accounts of the events of the American Revoluti 
and of the establishment of the United States”; they printed the 
texts of the American Constitutions ; and thus the Belgians ¢ 
in a sense, to participate in “the controversies that raged abo 
America, her people and her institutions.’ It was but a step fra 
admiration to imitation, and the Belgian Treaty of Union was model 
in many respects upon the Articles of Confederation of 1777. Ano 
agency at work, like the Press, in spreading abroad American notid 
of liberty was the Pamphleteer. Verse was the form in which th 
gentlemen liked best to express their opinions and their hatred 
their Austrian governors. A number of these verses were col 
and sent to Vienna for the edification of Prince Kaunitz, and a typ 
specimen (printed by Dr. Gorman) runs: 

pauvre peuple Belgique 

faite comme en Amérique 

secouez le joug de votre empereur 

dont Luter (sic) et Calvin ont blessé le coeur. 















By A. Lupovicr. Fis 



















































































Dr. Gorman is a graduate of Louvain University, and his be 
in its scholarship is a welcome sign of the reviving influence of t 
ancient seat of learning since its destruction in 1914. 


Kipling and His Soldiers. 
7s. 6d. 

Mr. Braybrooke writes about Mr. Kipling, and indeed about 
thing else, as one would expect a very gentle maiden aunt in a f 
by Mr. Milne to write. For instance, in his chapter on Kipling 8% 
traveller, he has some comments on Kipling’s meeting with } 
Twain. This is his main comment on that meeting: 

The interview mostly recorded concerns publishers, and ¥ 

Twain appears to have met one or two who pirated his short sto 

This, of course, may be so, but at risk of a digression I shall 

what I think in a word or two of publishers. An author is son 

one who has been published. The only person who has any 

to criticize a publisher is a potential author. And let him b 

that he does not do this so well that he never becomes an aul 
Pooh! Mr. Braybrooke! This is very sad, skimble-skamble st 
why all this temerariousness ? ‘‘ Appears to have met :” “ may 


By Patrick Braysrooke. D 
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RIDER’S ANNOUNCEMENTS=—, 


Ready shortly. 


THE ENCIRCLED SERPENT 

A Study of Serpent Symbolism in all Countries and Ages. 
By M. OLDFIELD HOWEY, Author of “ The Horse in 
Magic and Myth.” With coloured frontispiece, 8 full- 
page plates, and 88 illustrations in the text, printed on 
Art paper. Large demy 8vo. 432 pp. 25s. net. 


The author’s aim in this work is to bring before the public, in a 
readable and accessible form, a study of the most wonderful, per- 
sistent, and all-inclusive symbol in the world: the Encircled Serpent. 


MADAME BLAVATSKY 


By G. BASEDEN BUTT, Author of “Modern 
Psychism.” Large demy 8vo. 288 pp. Cloth gilt. 10s 6d. net. 

For the first time an interesting and consecutive narrative of the 
incidents and jntsiques associated with the origin and development of 
the ociety is presented at a reasonable price in the 
form of a life of the chief Founder of the movement. Information 
only obtainable by diligent search through a multitude of rare and 
out-of-print pamphlets, magazines, and books is here collected, 
collated and analysed by an independent researcher, who has no axe 


to grind. 


THE SOUL OF JACK LONDON 
By EDWARD BIRON PAYNE. With an Introduction 
by Sir ArtHur Conan Doyte. Eight full-page photo- 


graphs. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 5s. net. 
As its title implies, these after-death communications reflect the 
very soul of the virile personality known to a world-wide circle of 
admirers as Jack London, the famous novelist. 


Now Ready. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF MEDIUMSHIP 


By HORACE LEAF, F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt. 
10s. 6d. net. 


A reliable introduction to the mysteries of spiritualism by one 
of the foremost practical exponents of psychic science and medium- 
ship. Herein will be found in clear non-technical language practical 
advice on the development of mediumship, clairvoyance, psychometry, 
thought-reading, magnetic healing, crystal gazing, etc., etc. 


Write for Rider’s Complete Descriptive Catalogue and 
Specimen Copy of “ The Occult Review.” 


RIDER & CO., Paternoster House, London, E.C. 4. 








2 notable new books 


Milestones 


(Illus. 24/- net.) 


THE MARQUIS OF HUNTLY 


Although the author has seen nearly eighty mile- 
stones, he retains all the ardour of youth in 
recounting his experiences at Court, in the House 
of Lords, as the Lord Rector of a Scottish 
University, in the hunting field, and as Chief of 
the widespread House of Gordon. A book which 
forms an invaluable picture of a vanished era. 
(Now ready.) 








Naval Memories 


and Traditions 
by Apmi. Sm 
HERBERT KING-HALL 


(Large, handsome illus. vol. 21/- net) 


A fascinating record of varied experiences by one 
who served at the historic bombardment of 
Alexandria and as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Cape of Good Hope Station during the War. 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers), Lid., Paternoster Row 




















THE STRIKE 
IS OVER 


but there are still very many innocent 
sufferers. 


Here is the case of Mrs. A, who has been 
desperately ill for many months. Just as the 
tide was turning, the strike came, throwing her 
husband out of work through no fault of his. 
She had to walk three miles to and from the 
Hospital, and could not afford those nourish- 
ments which were so essential. 

For cases similar to this, and there are 


hundreds, 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


begs your help. 


Preb. Carlile, C.LH., D.D., 55 Bryanston Street, W. /. 
Cheques Barclay’s a/c Church Army. 
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BRITISH-MADE SHOES 


In MASCOT 
Quality. 
Biack Box 
Calf. 


25/- 


If it’s Golf or Shooting, Walking 
or Dancing—there’s a ‘ NORVIC’ 


TURDY soles and imperviable uppers 

for the Golf and Shooting Boots and 
Shoes—fine glacé and calf skins and solid 
bottoms to the Walking Shoes—and flexible 
patent of perfect gloss for the Dancing 
Shoes—Shoes of comfort, of quality, and 
in which you can take a justifiable pride. 
You can stretch out your feet without fear 
of the critical scrutiny of any man of taste 
—they’re “ NORVIC” and they'll stand 
scrutiny as they'll stand more gruelling 
tests. Try them. 


Name of Agent and Booklet of Styles 
NORVIC SHOE co... NORWICH 











FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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’ 


The Best pe British otepaper 


Correct : Distinguished : Economical 


Notepaper size 2/- the If any difficulty send 3d. 
5-quire box or 100 en- in stamps to Newton 
velopes. Sample packet gyi, Hyde, Cheshire, 


of six sheets of note- b . : 
per and six envelopes When sample packet wi 
in assorted colours from be sent through our 


any stationer, price 3d. nearest local agent. 


Sample Packet 3d 








RELIEVES PREVENTS 


COLDS “FLU 


INHALANT 
The Hay Fever Season. 


UST when summer joys are most alluring, Hay Fever claims 

its victims. The intense irritation prevents any pleasure out 
of doors. Vapex gives relief, whilst its regular use affords 
protection. Put a drop on your handkerchief each morning 
so that you can inhale the vapour during the day. 








All Chemists 2/- and 3/-. 





Sole Makers : THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd., Bardsley Vale, Lancs. 
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AN INVITATION 


John & rr Bumpus, Ltd., Booksellers, invite 

inspection of the Old Marylebone Watch House, 350 

Oxford Street, W. 1. a 

They will interest visitors in valuable old books, first edi 

of modern authors, fine bindings, <r that a the work er 

ny possible selection of new books, and a Children’s 
unique, 


Room that 
Lift to all fleors. 


J.& E.BUMPUS, Ltd 


350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appowtment to His Majesty the King 
‘Phones — Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, &K.G. 
THE PRESIDENT OF 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
‘ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 
has graciously promised Meeting 


to preside at a 


Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, 


TUESDAY, JUNE 8 Next, at 3.30 p.m. 
FULL PARTI S WILL BE 
ANNOUNCED PATER 
SPECIAL DONATIONS FOR HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS’S LIST. 

will be thankfully received the Treasurer 
Seeretarics at the i. 7 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 8. 
H. Bristow WALLEN 
HENRY G. COPELAND. 


























so.”” Mark Twain did meet publishers who were thieves, and it was 
so. ‘An author is someone who has been published!” Most of 
this book—which is a general “‘ travel-sketch ” of Mr. Kipling’s work 
is on this level. You almost hear the knitting, and the slow, satisfied 
degurgitation of the hotel lounge coffee. The best burbles are, 
perhaps, to be found in the last chapter, where Mr. Braybrooke com. 
pares R. K. with Chesterton, Wells, Shaw, (“‘ one of the worst writers 
about soldiers the world has yet seen”) Barrie, Galsworthy (“ of 
course his prose is more ornate than Kipling’s"’) . . . it is incon. 
clusive, but its obiter dicta are delightful, as, for instance, “ Kipling 
writes dialogue that exactly describes character, without any attempt 
at brilliance.” It is not surprising that Mr. Braybrooke is devoted 
to his publisher. 


The Swedes and their Chieftains. By Verner Von HEIDENstax, 
Scandinavian Classics. Oxford University Press. 14s. 

The great masterpiece of Verner von Heidenstam, The Folkung 
Tree, in which epic material is expressed in terms of modern realism, 
was published here last year. These nineteen creative sketches of the 
critical events of Swedish history, though designed to capture the 
imagination of the young, will please elders, for they have power, 
change and colour. Turning from the culture of the Latin countries, 
he asserts in his work the Northern spirit, and its racial individuality, 
In his own words, “‘ if we are to mean anything to others, if from our 
distant rock-bound coast we are to fling some little gleam of light 
across the waters, it must be through our individuality.” From the 
stern and heroic story of Adils and His Goldsmiths the chapters 
march and recall as with sounding brass the high deeds of Swedish 
history. In particular may be mentioned the story of Gustavus 
Adolphus and that of Gustav III, the “ King of Arts,"’ who gathered 
poets around him and frittered away his time in graceful masquerades, 


Lying Prophets. By Epen Purtirotrs. Butterworth. 2s. 6d. 

This novel was first published thirty years ago. Mr. Phillpotts’ 
work has worn well, even though here we have what may be called 
his Dartmoor vein at its slightest. Despite the fact that the “ Little 
Emily ”’ imbroglio is steadily losing its emotional appeal, our interest 
is still excited by this story of the beautiful unsophisticated Cornish 
girl seduced by an artist lover in the interest of his art and then 
deserted, with a thousand pounds as solatium. It is interesting to 
find that Mr. Phillpotts’ love of an unhappy ending to a story of 
passion compelled him thirty years ago to prevent his dying artist 
from making an honest woman of the victim, a dénouemeni which 
would have been quite as artistically acceptable, as the accidental 
drowning of the young woman on the eve of her dream’s fulfilment. 
The setting, Newlyn, the haunt of artists and the home of Hot- 
Gospellers, and its hinterland, is sketched in with Mr. Phillpotts’ 
skill, and the characters of his fishermen and rustics are drawn with a 
sure hand, 


ABOUT MOTORING 


ANY years ago I spent a most fascinating day in the 
works of one of the most famous British coach- 


builders, who constructed bodywork for the nobility 
and gentry. It was quite exceptional for duplicates to be built, 
each model being as exclusive as the Poiret frocks supplied to a 
comedy queen. The mere ordering of the landaulette or 
limousine was a lengthy business. The owner and his wife 
attended in state, inspected and criticised the various bodies 
under construction, were followed round the works by a cortége 
of frock-coated experts, and finally sat down, in a parlour full of 
brilliant leathers and panels, to evolve a colour scheme. Some 
weeks later coloured drawings were submitted with a fat book of 
tapestry patterns, and an estimate which was always in “‘ round” 
figures—and in guineas. When the price was accepted, the 
manager invited various shaggy, aproned craftsmen to submit 
quotations in turn to him for actually building the body. Each 
craftsman had his own private gang of carpenters, polishers, 
trimmers, and the like, whom he personally engaged and paid. 
The final product was certainly superb to behold, but it cost 
many hundred pounds, and weighed so much that only a powerful 
engine could ever draw it up a steep hill. Consequently, closed 
bodies were comparatively rare on our roads at that date. By 
contrast, the ordinary buyer of to-day selects his coupé or saloon 
from a lithographed catalogue. If he is fussy enough to insist 
on any modification of the standard pattern, he is politely coaxed 
to take his order somewhere else, lest the even flow of production 
be disturbed. Entering the factory, you will see a many-bladed 
saw slicing planks into battens. The battens are fed to almost 
unskilled labourers, who drop them into trough-shaped holders, 
and pare each side to exact contours by pushing it past 4 
rotating cutter on the bench. The resulting timbers snick 
together without skilled fitting, like the metal pieces of a school- 
boy’s Meccano toys. The manager can tell you the price of each 
body to a farthing or so. Closed bodies are consequently light, 
cheap and ‘popular. In America the “coach” type of is 
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The 





TWENTY 


“Carlton” Saloon 
£595 at Works 


HE “ Carlton" Saloon provides 
comfortable accommodation for 
six persons, four wide doors 
affording easy entrance and _ exit. 
Adjustable front seats, Leather or 
Bedford Cord upholstery, big window 
space giving clear vision almost all 


around. Fully equipped and excel- 
lently finished. 


| Write to-day for full illustrated Catalogue. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., 











LIMITED, LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON : Showrooms, Service Depot and Hire Dept., 479-483 OXFORD STREET, W.1 (near Marble Arch). 








Other Austin Twenty Models 
range in price from £475 to £715 


Austin Twelve Models from £295-£425. 
Austin Seven from £149. 
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THE SERVICE which CARRIED ON. 


THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE which SERVES ALL and is 
SUPPORTED BY ALL without distinction of PARTY OR 
CLASS, was ready DAY AND NIGHT 


THROUGHOUT THE STRIKE 
TO SAVE LIVES. 


WILL YOU HELP THIS NATIONAL SERVICE? 
It neither asks for nor receives a penny from the State. 


Lord Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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DURING THE RECENT STRIKE 
POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS’ COPIES 
WERE DESPATCHED AS USUAL. 


Teese 
TTPO ROO HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE DREHER EEE 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One Year - - - - 30s. Od. 
Six Months - - - 15s. Od. 
Three Months - - - 7s. 6d. 





(Post free to any address in the world.) 


Tae New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 


LIMITED, 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


Registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. 





Chairman: Alderman A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 
Auditor: SIR JOHN MANN, K.B.E. 





Capital (2/- shares) exceeds £305,000 
Members... Rd ry 5,714 
Investments ped _ bad 279 
Dividends of 7 per cent. without deduction of tax paid since 


inception. 


Minimum holding 10 Shares. 
Maximum holding 2,000 Shares. 
Entrance fee one penny per share. 
The recent industrial upheaval emphasises the value of the 
investment Trust principle of spreading risks by the investment 
of capital over a lar field. The Capital of the First 
Co-operative Investment rast, it may be noted, is invested in 
more than 20 Countries in Government, Municipal and similar 
loans and a large number of diversified industrial undertakings. 
Copy of the latest report, audited accounts and a list of the 
Trust's Investments sent post free on application to: 


| FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST, Ltd., 
31 Bread Street House, London, E.C. 2. 
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often cheaper than the same maker's “ tourer,” and is unques- 
tionably a much better seller. 
. * * 

It is a little difficult to account for this fondness for enclosure. 
We are an open-air people; and even if the vagaries of our 
climate often render protection most pleasant, there are many 
days even in winter when most people under forty might be 
expected to relish the open car. Technically, the open car is 
vastly superior to the best closed body ; it may be a great deal 
lighter, and is bound to maintain better silence in prolonged use. 
Atmospherically, the closed car is almost always bad. It is 
seldom adequately ventilated, and fumes from the engine are 
apt to penetrate it, whilst in summer the sun beats down on its 
thin top and generates much heat. The demand is as unques- 
tionable as it is perplexing. One can only suppose that the 
disagreeables of makeshift cover in really bad weather are 
decisive, and that women’s hair is a factor, even in a bobbed and 
shingled generation. : _ 

Assuming that the closed car will continue to dominate the 
fashions, certain changes in design are fundamentally desirable. 
The technical aspects of design may safely be left to the coach- 
builders, who have displayed great ingenuity of late years. But 
the practical side concerns the user, and in two respects many 
modern closed cars are potential death-traps. In a Great 
Portland Street showroom at the present moment a Studebaker 
car is staged upside down, with the entire weight of body and 
chassis resting on the flat roof or hood. This is no mere adver- 
tising fantasy, but a serious argument upon serious matters. It 
is the simplest thing in the world to capsize a car, and numerous 
cars are turned over every week. In most cases quite a petty 
skid is the prime cause; the car skids through ninety degrees 
and rolls over ; or a skid drops two wheels into a shallow ditch 
or runs two wheels up a roadside bank. Even at modest speeds 
a capsize may follow such a petty and common incident. The 
roof and side windows prevent the occupants from being thrown 
out, and if the top is not sturdy it will instantly collapse, and the 
full weight of the car—a ton or more—may be suddenly imposed 
on the heads, necks and shoulders of the crew. Modern tops 
are almost always too light to provide any safeguard in such 
emergencies. Equally perilous is the use of ordinary plate-glass 
for the lights. Quite small impacts will instantly reduce a wind- 
screen to a murderous mass of wicked, razor-edged slivers, each 
of them capable of severing arteries. Where celluloid panels are 
not employed, the wise owner will insist on a patent compound 
glazing known as Triplex. It is not cheap, and it may not 
possess the full white transparency of the best glass; but in a 
crash it will merely splinter, and remain a flat integral mass, 
instead of flying about and inflicting formidable wounds. 


* * * 


These two precautions of sturdy roofing and safety glazing 
are the more essential because the Ministry of Transport treats 
the somewhat acute problem of non-skid roads with a criminal 
callousness, and some of its newer roads afford far less wheelgrip 
than the older surfaces. R. E. Davinson. 


THE CITY 


USINESS is falling off somewhat, but prices remain firm in 
B several sections of the markets. Judging by the tone of 
many of the brokers’ circular letters which I receive alot of 
money is going to be lost, in my humble opinion, by those inves- 
tors who act upon such counsel. Most of these circulars take up 
the attitude that the power of the Trade Unions is now broken, 
that the country will henceforth be freed from labour disputes, and 
that wages will be brought down and hours up, with benefit to 
our big industries. That this is not a travesty of the opinions 
which are being expressed is shown by the following extract 
from the circular of a firm of London Stockbrokers of the first 
importance : 

Reduction of work (if not of wages) and removal of Trade Union 
restrictions must mean increased unemployment at first, reduced 
spending on luxuries and a smaller consumption of necessaries, 
until such time as increased efficiency of labour promotes a great 
recovery of the basic industries and successful trade competition 
with foreign countries, when the standard of living will gradually 
recover without artificial support, but as a corollary to rising wages 
and increased output. 

Arising out of a lower standard (and cost) of living, pending the 
return of efficiency and much greater volume of trade, commodity 
prices and the general level of values will tend to fall. In that 


probable event, the purchasing power of money will be greater, and 
as a given sum will be, therefore, more valuable, prices of fixed 


——$——. 


interest investments of secure character will appreciate, which meang 
also that money will be cheaper during the period of reconstruction, 
* * + 


As a corollary to these views, the firm in question st 
advises its clients to buy the shares of British railways and 
companies engaged in the manufacture of iron and steel, engin. 
eering, shipbuilding and shipping, which “ should regain the 
proper standard of efficiency and profit-earning power.” Many 
firms are giving similar advice. It may be that I am wrong, 
but it certainly appears to me an extraordinary argument that 
on the assumption of a long fight with organised labour, increased 
unemployment, a reduced standard of living, and a smaller 
consumption of goods, one ought to buy British Industria] 
shares. Generally speaking, these appear to me to be precisely 
the investments that should be sold, with a prayer of thanks. 
giving to the gentlemen who, by advising their clients to buy 
them, enable one to get out at a high price. The implication 
that the luxury trades depend upon trade unionists ’consumption 
for their prosperity is worth noting. I repeat the opinion that 
purchases of shares in plantation companies and mining trusts 
with widespread risks, such as Anglo-American Corporation of 
South Africa (82s.), Consolidated Mines Selection 10s. shares 
(16s. 9d.), and Eastern Tin Trust (20s. 6d.), should turn out 


profitable. 
* + * 


The issue of £2,500,000 of 6} per cent. preference shares by 
No. 2 D. R. Cotton Mills was bound to be a success, as both 
dividend and capital (at the issue price of 21s.) are absolutely 
guaranteed by the Dunlop Rubber Company. The share is a 
first-class investment. An attractive investment that is not 
sufficiently appreciated, probably because its title does not 
suggest its merits, is the 7 per cent. preference share of the 
St. Maurice Valley Corporation. This company is the third 
largest producer of newsprint in Canada, and boasts of very 
low working costs. One of its mills started production in 1900, 
another in 1917, whilst further machines were installed in 
November, 1924, and January, 1925. The average earnings 
for the past six years are stated to be equal to more than three 
times the dividend requirements on the £1 preference, which 
can be bought at about 17s. 9d. and appear cheap. Canada now 
produces nearly one-third of the world’s supply of newsprint. 

A. Emit Davies, 














Another rise in Bonus 


has been announced by the Scottish 
Widows Fund. The rate of Inter- 
mediate Bonus (to be allowed in 
respect of Claims and Surrenders) has 
been increased from 35s. to 


38s. PER CENT. PER ANNUM COMPOUND 


The present is therefore a very favourable 
time to take out a “ With-Profits" Policy. 
Let us send you a quotation for your age. 


Scottish Widows 
Fund 


AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
(G. ris? Manager po os 


Founded Funds 
1815, 253 Millions. 


: London: 
28 Cornhill, B.C.3, ond 17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 
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